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THERE is no question which has engaged the attention of par- 


ia liament, for a long series of years, more fully fraught with 
4 consequences of the highest importance to the state, than the 
a renewal of the East India Charter. And it is very much to 


be lamented, though easily to be accounted for, that the East 
J India Company should have delayed their application for this 
S, renewal, to so late a period as to ‘render haste, in some degree, 
‘ unavoidable, on a subject which imperatively requires, from its 
“a immediate and probable consequences, the most deliberate 
inquiry, the most patient investigation, and the utmost exertion 
a of legislative talents and wisdom. It is, indeed, seriously to 
a be deplored, that an opportunity was not afforded for the pre- 
F liminary consideration of this great question, in the last ses- 
sion of parliament, when it might have undergone considerable 
discussion, and when the resolutions to be proposed by the 
cabinet, as the basis of the proceeding, might have been 
maturély examined ; ‘after which they might have heen printed 
in an improved form, and left for further consideration in the 
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326 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
presént session, by which means the public would have been 
enabled to consider them with a degree of attention suited to 
their importance, and parliament might have profited by the 
new light which would, in the interval, have probably beeu 
thrown upon the subject, by the publications of individuals, 
possessed of the requisite knowledge and ability for such a 
purpuse. As it is, however, parliament will have only a com- 
paratively short space to make up their minds on a topic em- 
bracing a variety of complex and jarring interests, and affecting, 
in most of its bearings and tendencies, some of the dearest in- 
terests of the community. 
As far as the resolutions, intended as the basis of the new 
charter, have already gone, the government appears to us to 
have taken up the subject in rather a too liberal manner. The 
conciliatory tone which has been adopted is, indeed, highly 
proper and laudable ; though it has failed, and ever will fail, 
to produce the desired effect of reconciling opposite interests, 
and of satisfying opposite parties. Nor must it be supposed, 
that every plan of conciliation which dissatisfies two contend- 
ing parties, must, on that account alone, be founded in wisdom 
and justice. This would, in many cases, be a very erroneous 
conclusion. But such a plan ought to be estimated by its own 
intrinsic merits, without regard to its immediate effects on 
interested individuals. For our part, we incline to think, that 
the plan proposed by the government is not, on the whole, 
sufficiently advantageous to the country; but the two great 
points on which we differ from the authors of it, are those 
which relate to the admission of India-built ships into British 
ports in time of war, and the continuance of the sovereignty of the 
army, the sole disposal of the Indian force, in the hands of the 
Directors of the Company. We ever have viewed, and ever shall 
view, with extreme jealousy, and most serious apprehension, 
any departure from the wise an: beneficial system of our navi- 
gation laws, the magnificent work of practical statesmen, 
deeply versed in the science of maritime legislation, and tr uly 
conversant with the real sources of British wealth, indepen- 
dence, and greatness. A case of paramount necessity, indeed, 
must be made out, before we can admit the policy of a mea- 
sure, which, though it may, we know, be sanctioned by the 
weight of great names, which we have long been habituated to 
respect, we must ever consider as oe on a code 
of national security which ought to be held sacred and immu- 
table. We have reason to believ e, (as we have remarked else- 
where) that Mr. Pitt lived to lament the facility with which he 
had been sometimes led to favour similar infringements: and 
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that had his invaluable life been prolonged, he would, with that 
candour which formed so striking a feature in bis ‘character, 
have acknowledged his error, and have lent all the resources of 
his enevnnnne mind to the formation of some legislative 
enactment, which should consecrate, as it were, our laws of 
navigation, and have rendered them, as far as possible, secure 
from invasion or change. We are concerned, therefore, to 
find this error continued by the new resolutions, when so fair 
an opportunity for correcting it had presented itself, 

The disposal of the army is one of the most important ob- 
jects in the whole case. ‘The proposal to continue to vest it in 
the hands of the company can be defended on no other princi- 
ple, than the acknowledgement of an imperial and territorial 
sovereignty existing in that company. ‘The supreme power, 
in any well regulated state, is, for obvious reasons, intrusted 
with the disposal of its military and naval forces. In short, 
the command of the army is an attribute of sovereignty. But 
to these who consider the sovereignty enjoyed, or to be enjoyed, 
bythe India Company, as only a qualified, conditional, and dele- 
gated, sovereignty, this defence will appear impotent. For 
where sovereignty is delegated, it implies the existence of a 
superior power possessing the right of delegation ; ; and where 
such right exists, the sovereignty may be modified in any way 
which may seem expedient or proper to the supreme authority ; 
who may, of course, strip the delegated sovereign of any one 
or more of his attributes, and, consequently, of the disposal 
of the army. The question, ‘therefore, resolves itself into a 
question of policy; and as such only ought it tobe argued. At 
any time, and under any circumstances, to allow to distant 
colonists the absolute and exclusive disposal of a military force, 
for purposes of defence or offence, would be a concession of 
worse than ambiguous policy, and pregnant with formidable 
dangers. But, in the relative situation of the East India Com- 
pany, that policy seems to lose every feature of ambiguity, and 
to be big with incalculable mischief. 

On the supposition of any marked difference of opinion, 


. between the commercial sovereigns of India, and the constitu- 


tional sovereign of the British dominions, when neither party 
could be convinced by the reasons of the other, and when the 
contention might rise into avowed hostility; might not the 
former, if unrestrained by the principles of loyalty which 
actuate, no doubt, the present India Company, employ their 
army, amounting to no less than one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, (and composing a force superior toany which Great 
Britain could possibly oppose to it, in those distaut regions) 
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for the emancipation of British India from all dependence on 
the British crown; and for the establishment of their own 
supremacy? Nor ts the existence of a difference so radical, 
between the cabinet of St. James’s and the cabinet of Leaden- 
hall-street, so preblematical, or so chimerical, as to some su- 
perficial observers it may appest. In the recent debates at the 
India House, principles were propagated, which, if admitted, 
would prove subversive of the supremacy of the ‘mother coun- 
try. If to their territorial acquisitions, by conquest or by treaty, 
the proprietors of Ind a stock have, as it has been lately. con- 
tended, acquired a right as full, as absolute, and as uncon- 
ditional, as any which the purchase of their warehouses in 
this country can confer ; then, indeed, have they the same right 
to occupy, or to alienate the one, as they have to occupy 
or to alienate the other. And the British Parliament cannot 
possibly interfere with the disposal or management of them, 
without the grossest injustice, and the most outrageous viola- 
tion of private property. 

But, are the supporters of this strange position aware of the 
legitimate extent to which it not only may, but must, be car- 
ried? If their position be at all tenable, the proprietors may 
dispose of their territories to the best bidder, and may legally 
transfer them, at a future period, to tle commercial rivals, or 
to the inveterate enemies, of their own country. And Buo- 
naparte may thus be enaljed to acquire Hindustan, by the 
same means by which Mr. Jefferson acquired Louisiana. In 
this case, too, it would not only be unjust, but ridiculous, to 
attempt to impose any restrictions on the company, except as 
to the adinission of their produce into this country; or to 
admit British merchants in genera! to a participation of the. 
advantages of Indian trade. For the Company, possessing a 
right over what has been boldly termed their own jrechold, 
may exclude from thence ali strangers whatever, ‘and bid 
defiance to ail legislative enactments, which go to sanction any 
interposition with their territorial righis, Monstrous as this 
proposition unquestionably was, and monstrous as the legiti- 
mate consequences deducible from it assuredly are, it seemed 
to secure the general ap probation of the assembled proprie- 
tors, nor was the voice of a single director excited to impeach 
its justice. And it is imposs ihle not to perceive, in the tone 
of the official communications, a disposition, on the part of 
the directors, to act on this most extraordinary assumpticn. 
For this reason, and-for many others, we trust that, in the bilt 
for the renewal of the charter, a formal clause will be inserted, 
declaratory of the rights of the British crown, over every part 
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and portion of British India, and of the British parliament 
to legislate for the same. When chartered merchants begin 
to think principalities, kingdoms, and states, fair objects of 
traffic, and legitimate subjects of private property, tt is hi 
time to bring them back to their chests and their bales, and 
to their real situation in the scale of society. Let them have 
their warehouses, their clerks, and their servants ; but not their 
kingdoms, their ministers, and their armies; let them acquire 
as much commercial consequence, as extended enterprise, en- 
larged capital, and established resources, can command ; but 
let them have no political importance, no sovereign authority, 
no military power. Let them, in short, continue merchants, 
but cease to be princes. Did the great objection on principle 
to the right of control over a standing army require any adven- 
titious aid, any additional strength or support, it would receive 
confirmation frem the confusion which had nearly arisen frem. 
the intemperate conduct of one of the Company’s servants, 
Sir George Barlow, in his memorable interposition with the 
native troops, for the strange purpose of exciting a mistrust 
of their European officers, on their confidence in whom de- 
pend not only their own discipline and efficiency, but their 
fidelity and the consequent security of the British empire in 
the East. 

This last circumstance brings to our recollection other abuses, 
against which effectual provisions ought to be made in the new 
bill. For instance, no governor should possess the power to 
dismiss the subordinate officers of government, for the dis- 
charge of what they consider, and, in the instance alluded to, 
justly considered, as a sacred duty imposed upon them. We 
advert to the dismission by Sir George Barlow, of several per- 
sons who had incurred his displeasure, by a verdict, which, as 
jurymen, they had delivered, under the solemn obligation of an 
oath; an act of this kind struck at the very root of justice, 
and betrayed the existence of a despotic power, which ought 
no where to exist in the British dominions, and which, if 
exercised, should subject the party to the severest respon- 
sibility. The conduct of the governor, indced, is said to have 
undergone a secret examination in Leadenhall Street, but the 
result was not favourable to justice, for he was not recalled. 
The power to stifle such enquiries, or to defeat, in any way, 
the ends of justice, ought not to be vested in the company. 
In another memorable instance, thesame company investigated, 
in the same secret manner, a most serious charge, amounting, 
at least, to what Mr. Burke would have called, a high treason- 
able misdemeanour ; and inflicted a fine of four thousand pounds 
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on the party accused. Now, either this punishment was wholly 
inadequate to the offence, or the party had been guilty of no 
offence at all, But our objection applies, not so much to the 
perversion of justice, or to the abuse of power, in any par- 
ticular cases, as to the vesting in the Company judicial power, 
or the right of erecting secret tribunals to enquire into crimi- 
nal offences, under any circumstances whatever. And we 
earnestly hope that special! care will be taken, and special cau- 


tiun be observed, in so framing the regulations in the new 


charter, as to confer no authority which is not essentially 
necessary for the attainment of its specific and avowed 
objects. 

With these preliminary reflections, we now proceed to con- 
sider the books before us, both of which are evidently written 
by friends to the East India Company ; and by friends of nearly 
equal ability, though by no means of equal impartiality. The 
poetical advocate of the Company is prepared to go all lengths 
with them, and even to ascribe to them something approach- 
ing to papal infallibility. Not so the impartial observer, who, 
though he approve their conduct in most points, and pleads 
for the renewal of their charter, and for their commercial 
monopoly, yet freely condemns their conduct, and impeaches 

their policy, in certain instances. 

The Edinburgh Reviewers, it seems, in their last number 
(O! may it prove their last!’ had entered upon a lengthened 
examination of the question of the East India monopoly, 
which induced the author to paraphrase their critique. He 
has given in the margin the ‘* parallel passages,” by which 
we have been enabled to form an estimate of the reviewer's 
opinion on this subject. And here it becomes us to say, that 
in some points we agree with the reviewer, in others with the 
bard, and on a few we differ, nostro periculo, from both. © The 
votary of the nine thus opens his case : 


‘** A thundering sentence has lately gone forth, 
In the genuine rigour of critics ith’ north ; 
Who scorn to let crimes, or their authors, mane. 
But by scourging thein all, from the heel to the nape, 
Let nota stray sinner evade their just fury, 
Lest the culprit’s default should be charg’'d to his jury ! 
A sentence has pass’d, Sirs! (Dispute it who dare ?) 
From Edinbro’s far-fam'd and critical chair ; 
A decree, in due form and solemnity made, 
"Gainst thal HORKOR Of HORRORS—the CoMPANY’s TRADB 
The East Indian monop'ly ! at which very name, 
The senses are rous'd, and the heart's in a flame. 
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But ‘tis mine to allay the fall popular feeling, 
By reasons most sage, and by words that are healing ; 
Such #: judges, not gods, but with feeling of men, 
Do alv.#/s pronounce, or, if not, now and then, 
* Such ai ,east as the bench, whose decision I'm naming, 
Is fond of indulging, more fond of proclaiming, 
Let me beg you to hear, without further persuasion, 
What it urg’d, and it lectured on this great occasion ; 
But, hark what the judge, in his person, rehearses, 
Which I fain woul: set forth (but how vain !) in my verses.” 


This, by way of proemium, or introduction, after which the 
paraphrase commences, and is pursued systematically, accom- 
panied by the original text, in the margin, and illustrated by 
notes. The Edinburgh Reviewer expresses a hope, that the 
interests of the British nation, and of seventy millions of 
people in India, will not he sacrificed to the East India Com- 
pany; a hope, most certainly in which every loyal subject 
must cordially concur.  But’”—adds the Reviewer—‘* We 
are not a little alarmed at the tone in which their advocates 
have begun to talk of their rights to the territory—rights which 
they rest upon the sovereignty which they allege they them- 
selves have acquired from the native princes.” 

«Here, again, we agree with the reviewer, and cannot but 
express our surprize that his poetical adversary has not dared, 
on this important part of the subject, to meet him in fair 
argument, or, indeed, to use any argument at all on the point. 
Unquestionably all the mghts which vest in, or can be acquired 
by, the company, must derive their validity, nay, their legality, 
from the charter, and must, ex nessitate nei, expire with it. 
They can have no other than chartered rights. When a Bri- 
tish subject cannot even assume a title, or wear a badge of 
honour, conferred, for services rendered, without the solemnly 
recorded permission of his own sovereign; will any one dare 
to pretend that any commercial body of British subjects can 
acquire the sovereignty over principalities and states, and over 
a people infinitely more numerous than the inhabitants of their 
native country, in any other way than by the formal sanction, 
and in strict dependence on, and subordination to, the king 
and his parliament ? Can the same men be at once sovereigns 
and subjects? It seems trifling with common sense, to put 
such questions as these, which, in truth, supply their own 
answer; but such outrageous pretensions have been lately 
preferred by East India Proprietors, and the whole of the 
political existence of the company itself has something so 
anomalous init, that it becomes necessary seriously to confute 
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what otherwise it would be preposterous to honour with grave 
notice. | ! 

“The manifest absurdities”---pursues the critic---“ that 
are implied in this audacious’ doctrine, are such as require no 
refutation. It is quite enough to reply in one word, that this 
pretended sovereign, the East India Company, is itself a creature 
of the British legislature, and not only subject to the controul 
of the supreme power from which it originates, but depending 
for its very existence on its good pleasure.” ‘This last decla- 
ration must be received with some modification. When the 

liament have granted a charter, that charter cannot be vio- 

ated, without some gross breach of the conditions on whichit 
was granted, during the -period of its duration: The com- 
any, therefore, when possessed of their charier, cannot properly 
said to depend for their very existence, on the good plea- 
sure of the power by which the charter was granted. In that 
respect, they stand precisely in an analogous situation to that 
of a leasehold tenant, whose landlord cannot resume his pre- 
mises, during the term of the Jesse, unless sore breach of a 
covenant, which carries the punishment of forfeiture with it, 
has heen committed by the tenant. The reviewer, however, 
is correct in his assertion, “ that there can be no doubi, that 
parlidment has 4 right to do what it pleases with the trade and 
government of India, as soon as the charter expires.” Allrights 
which derive their validity, and, indeed, their existence, from 
_ acharter, must of necessity, expire with the deed which gave 
them life and efficacy. Why has not the commentator on the 
reviewer entered into the discussion of this very important, 
and, indeed, fundamental, part of the question ? He censures 
the reviewer for the brevity of his remarks, upon the point, 
and yet falls into the very error himself, which he condemns in 
his opponent; for he has offered no remarks at all upon the 
subject... 

The next point of dispute relates to the opening of the 
trade to the BritishMerchants ; which opening is opposed by 
the company, or the ground that neither the export nor the 
import trade is susceptible of any augmentation, and that, 
therefore, those merchants who should venture to speculate 
in such a trade, would assuredly sustain great loss. We shall, 
first, lay the argument of the Edinburgh Reviewer and of his 
commentator before our readers; secondly, the remarks of the 
“ Impartial observer”’ on the same subject; and lastly, offer our 
own sentiments upon it. The reviewer’s opinion, however, We 
shall give in the language of the paraphrase. 


oe “* Pray hear what the Company swear, 
That “ the imports are few"—and the “exports are rare ;" 
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And, therefore, the trade in their hands should remain ; 
Sipce it promises no great addition of gain. 
- « What no exports ! no imports! say I, in two quarters 
Of the wide world, so fitted to all kind of barters ; 
So differing in soil, in productions, and clime, 
(Tho’ so easy to reach, and in moderate time ;) 

‘ When a herring-pond merely divides them in twain, 
And a short year conveys you there-—and back again. 
Who shall dare to assert, on his oath, and religion, 
That of trade this is not the most promising region, 
Must engender surprize—and say what he can, 
He slanders the globe, trade, and nature of man. 
What's the cause of trade, then ?—Why this let me teil ye, 
Where two countries have various goods, Sirs, to. sell ye; 
The more diffrent the goods—and diffrent commodities, | 
The more suited to trade —so strange and so odd it is.” 


Upon this the commentator remarks : 


“ The Reviewer seems to think, that the single circumstance of 
two countries having different commodities is the principal, if not 
the sole, cause of trafic; without taking into consideration, as 
perhaps he ought, the natural and acquired’ want for such articles of 
the one country in the other ; and the meaps, in goods in correspond- 
ing request, or precious metals, or their symbols, speaking in the 
language of the Bullion committee, whith constitute the media of 
barter. All these together would appear to form the efficient causes 
of trade, if the writer were to be asked (but who would think of asking 
him) what is the first cause of trade of one country with another ? he 
should not scruple to say, .but with a modest reserve,—‘ Want.’ 
What the second? ‘ Want.’ and so the third. For where that is, 
materials and means of supply will soon be found out.” 


Here is something like a distinction without a difference. 
Whether the existence of different productions in different soils 
and climates, or the respective want of those productions, be 
the original cause of trade between different countries, is a 
mere verbal difference, scarcely worthy a thought, much less a 
discussion. How, it might be fairly asked, could the want 
of a production of a foreign country exist without any know- 
ledge of such production? ‘The production must be known before 
the want of it can be felt, and, therefore, if trade be produced 
from the existence of such want, surely it may as reasonably be 
ascribed to the production as to the want. Want, it is truly 
said, may be natural or acquired; but why, though the natural 
want of our productions be not felt by the inhabitants of the 
East,any more than the naturalwant of the productions of India 
can be said to be felt, in great Britain, (except so far as use is 
second nature) may not the acquired want be experienced at 
Some early period, when a better system of internal policy 
may have improved the condition of the natives? Some of 
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the Hindus, it is acknowledged, “indeed: all. who have the 
ability to purchase, feel the want, at least the inclination, 
to purchase British commodities;. and surely, therefore, it 
is no unnatural expectation, that this Inclination will extend 
as the ability spreads. And the company, we should imagine, 
would think it a bad compliment to be told, that the great 
mass of the people who acknowledge their dominion in India 
will always remain stationary, immersed in poverty and wretch- 
edness, while their European masters are enriched by the 
profits of their soil, of their labour, and of their national 
resources. At all events, we trust that the British parlia- 
ment will discharge their duty by making such effectual pro- 
vision for the good government of India, as will prevent the 
possibility of rendering the natives aliens in their own land, 
and as will afford them, at Jeast, the opportunity, by exertions 
of industry, application, and genius, of acquiring the means, 
as well as the inclination, to purchase British commodities, 
and soto extend British commerce. 

The “ Impartial Observer” enters into a discussion of the 
propriety of opening the trade to the East, on the single 
consideration of this question, whether the country will be 
benefitted by such extension of the privilege? Now we 
doubt much the propriety of thus narrowing the question. 
For, unless it can be proved that the country would be injured 
by restricting the company’s monopoly within more circum- 
seribed bounds, it may fairly be deemed an act of justice 
to throw the trade open (under proper regulations) to the 
public. That monopoly is, in itself, an evil, it needs no 
argument to prove; our statute book proclaims the fact; 
and our history abounds with proofs of its mischievous effects. 
It is incumbent, therefore, on those who are the advocates 
of monopoly, to shew that, if it were not established, greater 
evils would result tothe country. Freedom is generally, and 
we think, justly deemed the vital principle of commerce; 
and it should never be invaded without the clearly demonstated 
existence of some paramount advantage to the state, to the 
welfare of which all private interests must, of course, give 
place. The onus probandi, then, is thrown upon those who 
assert the necessity for a monopoly; and not upon those 
who oppose its existence. 

All the arguments, however, of the ‘ Impartial Observer,” 
even on his own contracted view of the question, go to establish 
a point which never can be admitted, that monopoly in trade is 
better than competition, not only to the trader, but even to the 
consumer. But, independently of this objection to his mode 
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of reasoning, his arguments on the point are wholly incon- 
clusive; they determine nothing. 


« Unless” he says ‘* the demand for British produce and manu-/ 
factures shall be increased by an open trade, or an higher price shall 
be obtained for them in India than they fetch at present, which 
canpot be deemed very probable when there shall be such a com- 
petition of venders, we must assume it as a point demonstrated, 
that the export trade to India may afford full as great advantages | 
under the management of the East India Company, as can possibly 
arise from an unrestrained communication.” 


Without admitting the justice of the assumption, we must 
deny the validity of the conclusion ; for the question, we 
maintain, is not whether, a greater demand, or a higher price, 
for British manufactures, may be obtained by opening the 
trade, than will be secured by the monopoly; but, whether, 
when the advantage to the state is equal (admitting the equality 
only for the sake of the argument,) it is fair or just to de- 
prive the British merchants of all participation in the Indian 
trade, in order to throw the whole profits of it inte the coffers of 
a company. ‘This * observer” who has a great portion of 
good seuse, and an intelligent mind, insists, that the supply 
of a distant country, like India, can “ only be effected by 
a large company, or by the efforts of a few, principal merchants, 
influenced by an intercommunity of sentiment, and uniting 
to furnish the necessary commodities, and to give regular 
employment to the manufacturers of this kingdom.” If 
there be any soundness in this position, it would, we conceive, 
be equally applicable to all distant countries; and if so, the 
author is bound to prove, that the interests of the country 
would be better promoted by limiting the trade to our West 
Indian colonies and our American trade, which afford em- 
ployment to so many of our manufacturers, to a company instead 
of leaving it open, as it is at present, to the enterprising 
spirit, and commanding capital, of our merchants at large. 
The author’s reasoning on this Subject, if confined to the 
China trade, which is peculiarly circumstanced, would carry 
more weight with it, and would be deserving of more serious 
consideration. ‘That our merchants would be ruined, if the 
Indian trade were thrown open to them, as numbers of indi- 
viduals were ruined by commercial speculations in South 
America, is an assertion that has long since ceased to be credited. 
In those speculations, few except needy adventurers, who 
traded on credit, embarked; and having no capital, and ex- 
periencing no return, the consequence was both natural and 
certain. But such merchants as would carry on trade with 
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India, if that trade were opened, the merchants of Liverpou, 
Bristol, Glasgow, &c. &c. are not likely to venture on rash 
and ryinous speculations. They have the knowledge requisite 
to ascertain the proper commodities for exportation, and the 
extent of the demand ; as also to weigh well the prospect of 
loss or gain; they may safely be trusted, then, with the care 
of their own interests, and will not feel much obligation to 
the officious’ monitors, who thus kindly seek to divert them 
from the road to ruin. Besides, if the trade to India he 
really, what it has been repeatedly, and gravely, represented, 
a losmg trade, why, in the name of common sense, should 
the company manifest so extreme a solicitude to monopolize 
it? What injury it may be asked, can possibly accrue to 
them, from a participation, by others, in their loss? But 
their fears must surely be groundless, if their representation 
be correct; for whatever may be thought of the enterprising 
spirit of our merchants, they will never continue, if ever 
they commence, a trade, which is productive of loss, instead 
of gain. 

It will not be supposed, that our merchants will fall into the 
error which “ the votary of the reviewers” relates of an 
honest Irishmap, in the hardware trade, who “ shipped sonie 
few years ago, a _commodious assortment of skaits for the lati- 
tude of Madras, which set the white and black town a wondering; 
but the novelty of the thing, which does much in common 
eases, did not, somehow or other, produce any customers 
here.” If there be little of argument, there is a good deal 
of humour, in such anecdotes, and, therefore, we shall 
transcribe another of them. 


** It is recorded that a chief justice of Bengal sent formerly and 
formally, to his wife, then in this country, for a pair of patent /‘lankets, 
to keep him warm in the winter, (a Bengal winter!), when the 
good lady, maliciously misconstruing, or ridiculing, her correspon- 
dent's instructions, advised the learned judge, in her next, tbat she 
had complied with his order, as he would see by the accompanying 
bill of lading. 

** Surrrep, by the grace of God, on board the good ship the 
, @ pair of patent blankets, in good condition, &c, &c. 
to. the address of Sir W. C. &c. &c.” 

“* Which were delivered according to the bill, at the hon. the 
chief justice’s chambers, in the agreeable shape of a pair of blooming 
damsels, if two single spinsters can pass under such a denomination. 
How two incongruous ideas, like these, could associate themselves 
in the head of lady C., the author has neither the humour nor 
leisure to enquire. But, be that as it may, the young ladies never 
jost the name of the patent blankets, not even in matrimony, in which 
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the feminine patronymic is usudlly sunk. And it is with great pleasure 
he adds, both of them being charming aud good women, that 
they were Well and happily married, and thus answered all the promise 
at the new christening, by adding comfort to the beds of two worthy 
individuals.” 

The first error detected, by the poetical commentator, in 
the Scottish reviewer, is the assertion, that the growth of 
indigo, is the sole © fruit of the intelligence, capital, and 
adventure of private merchauis,” whereas it appears, by a report 
of the committee of the House of Commons, that the manu- 
facturers of tndigo were enabled to extend their cultivation 
of that, useful article, by advances of money from the 
company, to be repaid by the produce.of the sale in Europe. 

ihe reviewer quotes, in support of his own opinion of 
the increase of trade to be expected from opening the intercourse 
with India to British-merchents, an unpublished book by Mr. 
Colebrooke, the well known author of various publications, 
displaying great learning, and a deep knowledge of his 
subject. ‘The passages which he quotes certainly bear him 
out i his position, nor is it material te the point in question 
whether those particular passages are the productions of Mr. 
Colebrooke’s pen, or of any other pen. But it certainly re- 
quires some more unequivocal authority than that of an ano- 
nymous bard, to convince the public that these passages were 
. written by another hand, though the book in which they ap- 
peared was the real production of Mr. Colebrooke. We 
shall, however, let the bard tell his own story. 


“ Let no one suppose that the author would so far evince his awa 
stupidity or spleen, as to attempt the ridicule of the learning, science, 
or integrity, of Mr. Colebrooke. No; he admires every one of 
these qualities, and admits them, with not one exccption, to be 
possessed by Mr. Colebrooke, as fully, and substantially, as they 
ever were or could be possessed by any human being, who at any 
time breathed the Indian atmosphere. Who can read his compilations 
on the Hindoo law—his philological and philosophical compositions-— 
without admiring the extent of his attainments, and the fidelity and 
usefulness of the application of them? But it nettles one, almost 
beyond «adurance, to see such a man’s noble qualities slurred over, in 
pronouncing a wholesale praise on a petty, partizan, talent, unwortiy 
the genius of its supposed possessor? Who would not blush ta 
hear the translator of Homer's Lliad bedaubed for his skil} in ‘paint- 
ing? Apd yet Pope took up his pencil, as Mr. Colebrooke his pen, 
iN Writing tlis trading pamphlet, for the amusement of an idle hour.” 


We must interrupt our quotation to make a few comments 
o the annotator’s doctrine. If his reasoning be good for any 
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thing, it goes farther than he seems to suspect. He appears 
to,ridicule the presumption of a learned man long resident ‘in 
India, in writing on a commercial subject ; as if his philological 
and philosophical knowledge served to blunt his faculties, to 
cramp his powers of observation, and totally to disqualify him 
for the task of giving usefu) information on the. habits, dispo- 
sition, wants, and resources, of the people among whom he 
had passed a considerable portion of his life. Mr. Colebroke, 
indeed, seems to be regarded as an usurper of the exclusive 
rights of those commercial sovereigns in whose service the com- 
mentator has evidently enlisted himself! We shall not stop 
to expose the futility of such remarks, but shall merely ob- 
serve, that they are ey applicable to himself as to Mr, 
Colebroke ; for surely if the man of science be disqualified for 
the discussion of commercial topics, the man of rhyme must 
labour under a similar disqualification ! 

But, mercy on us! write a trading pamphlet for the amuse- 
ment of an idle hour! Did eversuch a notion enter the head 
vf an author? If trade be the amusement of a philologist, we 
shall next expect to hear of a poet indulging in the recreation 
of mathematical studies ! 


‘* Besides, as the author at first suspected, it turns out, that this 
unpublished essay on [ndian trade is not the entire work of Mr. Cole 
brooke's hands, but the joint production of him aud of a respectable, 
but private, merchant, most materially and intimately interested in 
opening a commercial passage to India. It is not necessary to enquire 
into the quantam of capital supplied by the respective partners, It is 
good, however, to know the fact, that we may noi .be altogether 
comet-struck. That part of his work, from which the reviewer takes 
his extract, is said to hive been formally disowned by Mr. Cole- 
brooke. 

- ** It cannot be doubted, that the reviewer, seeing how much be 
has imposed on himself, will do himself and Mr. C. justice, in 
his next review, by stating the circumstance as itis,” 


Here the commentator has used another argument which 
will carry him, if pushed to its legitimate extent, much far- 
ther than he would wish, or than he seems to suspect. 

The evidence of a respectable private inerchant is deemed 
incompetent, in this controversy, from the circumstance of his 
‘being mterested in the question. We are not disposed to dis- 
pute the validity of the objection; but it must certainly apply, 
with still greater force, to any member of the East India Com- 
pany, to the whole tribe of their servants, agents, &c. whoare 
employed in writing in favour of the existing monopoly ; ant 
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all of whom, have a much greater interest in the preservation to 
that monopoly, thanany individual merchant can be supposed to 
have in opening the trade. How happensiit, too, that a writer who 
strenuously denies the possibility of any extension of the Indian 
trade, who contends that the existing trade is of little or no advan- 
to the company, and that all speculators, who, if the trade 
be opened, shall risk their property in it, will infallibly repent 
their temerity; how, we ask, can a writer of this school con- 
tend, that a private merchant is ‘* most materially,and inti- 
mately interested in opening a commercial passage to India?” 
He can only be interested on the belief that it will be a thriving 
and a lucrative trade; which the commentator tacitlyadmits, 
by this observation, and which, we suspect, he really believes to 
be the truth. , 
As to Mr. Colebroke, it is not the ipse-dixit of an anonymous 
writer, that will make the public believe that he was not the 
author of the passages quoted from his essay; much less, ‘is it 
likely to induce the reviewer to admit the imputed fact of 
self-imposition. , 
In. most of the leading points, the reviewer has the advantage 
of the commentator; but in some minor points, the) advantage 
is on the side of the latter, On the subject of the dangers 
likely to arise from unrestrained colonization in*India,’ Which 
seems to be considered as a necessary consequence of the open- 
ing of the trade, great varicty of opinions “are entertained. 
The reviewer, for instance, treats all apprehension of such 
danger as nothing more than a_preudice, while the commenta- 
tor regards it as so obvious as not to admit of a doubt, as so 
great as to be sufficient of itself, to justify the government 
in rejecting all innovatious on the existing charter;.and as 
necessarily flowing from the proposed opening of the trade. 
With neither of these opinions do we agree; but before we 
declare our own, we shall lay the arguments of the © Votary 
of the Reviewers,” &c. before our readers. 


“ In framing the East India company’s chartersno mischief was 
guarded against with so much care as that of colonization—nor was 
that extreme care without adequate motives. Experience had. fur- 
nished some useful example to the statesmen who shaped the instru- 
ment. Spain had shewn us the misuse of a great power over a large 
foreign empire, in the cruel extermination of the people of South 
America, amiable, civilized, wealthy, and brave, like those of India. 
Spain had also shewn us the mischief of expending the population 
of the mother country for the conquest and settlement of these 
foreign states. The blood of the most powerful nation in Europe 
Was wasted, in extorting gold from the peaceful Peruvians ; and when 
Spain, then the terror of Europe, became enfeebled by the loss of 
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that blood, it soon discovered, that the supposed éreasure, substituted 
for it, was but so much worthless dross. For a long time it had been 
observed, that the strength of Old Spain had been transferred juto 
her colonies—and to bring the illustration down to present tines, 
now the mother country being engaged in a most ditlicult war, 


for the porpose of delivering herself from the most unprincipled 
invasion, usurpation, aad oppression, these overgrown, and over. 
cherished, colonies leave her to ber fate, snd devoutly enjoy them- 


selves in cutting each others throais.” 


The example here quoted could not, we apprelicnd, have 
had such effect on those who framed the Indian charter, because 
there was nothing analogous in the two cases. ‘The oppression 
of the natives of South America, and al) the horrid cruelties 
which ensued, in obtaining forcible possession of the country, 
were the acts of a despotic and ignorant government, inteat 
on the acquisition of wealth, without the trouble of industry, 
and perfectly regardless of thé means. Such conduct neither 
did, nor could, occur, on the part of the English towards the 
natives of India. But this does not form the jet of the argu- 
ment. For it is meant to Shew the general danger of colo- 
nization, from the imputed exhaustion of the mother country, 
in this particular mstance. But the fact is, that Spain does 
not suffer from any scantiness of her population, but from 
the destruction of all industry and enterprize, in consequence 
of the possession of colonies which supported the government, 
without the necessity of deriving resources from the labours 
or talents of the people. It is much to be doubted, too, whether 
the total separation of the South American colonies, would not 
be advantageous to the mother country, by affording a 
stimulus to enterprize, a spur to industry, and by making 
activity nécessary not only for national wealth, but for national 
subsistence. At all events, the example of Spain and her colo- 
nies can neither strengthen nor illustrate the argument of the 
author. His next case, however, is more to the point. 


** Another not less memorable,” (certainly much more memorable, 
as it ismuch more apposite) “ was that of the British colonies im 
North America. We recognised their independence, and cultivated 
their friendship ; but their unreasonable demands, and unnatural dit 
position, plunge them wantonly into a war with us, in which, a 
they were the first aggressors, so are they the most implacable ene- 
mies.” 


There is no denying these matters of fact, but it has, unac- 
countably, escaped the author’s observation, that they do not 
bear at all upon the question ; while, still more unaccountably, 
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he has omitted. to notice the only. points on which the example 
of America serves*the purpose of his argument, by illustrating 
the prominent dangers of colonization. The unnatural dispo- 
sition, and implacable hostility, of the Americans towards the 
English, are not, it is to be presumed, the natural or the ne- 
cessary consequence of colonization ; and, therefore, cannot be | 
classed among its dangers. But the disposition to revolt, the 
resolution to separate from the mother country, by the most 
ungrateful, unnatural, and rebellious conduct, and the un- 
principled league with her inveterate. enemy, were strongly 
illustrative of the dangers of colonization, and of the neces- 
sity of making adequate provisions against them. — Still, even 
here, the cases are by no means parallel. The internal circum- 
stances, and the relative distances, of the two countries, create 
amaterial difference. ‘But we must quote the conclusion of 
the author’s argument. 


“ These examples, or at least such part of them as existed at the 
time, the framers of the East India Charter had before their eyes, and 
they constructed the Charter accordingly. It has well unswered their 
purpose, yet not merely by the sagacity of its own provisions, but 
much more by the wisdom and vigilance of the Company’s adminis- 
tration. For let it be recollected, that, long after the framing of the 
Charter, individuals of all nations'got out from Europe, and insinuated 
themselves into the confidence and the service of the native Princes, as 
pokticians and tacticians, sometimes collecting a large European force. 
about them, and in all instances instructing the natives in aris and 
arms; nursing, in internal contests, a spirit and a power, which may 
intime furnish materials for the destruction of the British empige in 
India, It was not till the administration of the Marquis Wellesley, 
that all these condottieri, and their bands, were rooted out,—and since 
that time, not a single adventurer of the same description has been 
able to smuggle himself into the interior of India. The consequence 
is, that India internally enjoys a state of tranquillity hitherto unex- 
ampled ; both as it regards the British supremacy, and the relation of 
the native powers among themselves. In this condition the Company 
surrenders India into the hands of the sovereign and the counfry, at 
the expiration of the Charter. If the experiment of opening the trade 
be tried, the author of that measure’may not, perhaps, be able to ren- 
der a Letter account at the end of thirty years to come.” 


Weare not disposed to question the wisdom of those sregu- 
lations, for internal security, which were adopted by the emi- 
hent statesmen who guided the helm of government, at the, 
period in question ; nor yet the vigilance and vigeur with which 

regulations were enforced-by the servants of the East 
ia Company. But we cannot, for the life of us, perceive 
No. 179, Vol. 44, April, 1813, Aa 
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how the importation of forcigners into the territories of the 
native Princes, and the dangers resulting from the intrigues of 
these men, who were the subjects of powers inimical to Grea 
Britain, can serve as a reason for excluding British subjects, 
interested in the security of every portion of the British domi. 
nions ; and, more especially, of that part of them which they 
would have selected as the scene of new commercial enter. 
prize, and without the security of which they could entertain 
no hopes of success, enjoy no prospect of emolument; we 
cannot, we say, perceive how causes so perfectly dissimilar 
can, by any rational being, be expected to produce similar 
effects. Besides, this writer should not have forgotten, that 
the dangers which he thus deprecates, and which, as he truly 
remarks, were averted only by the superior wisdom and vigour 
of the Marquis Wellesley, touk place, not in consequence of the 
trade having been opened, but during the existence of a plenary, 
absolute, and perfect, monopoly. And yet he does not scruple 
to adduce these facts, as a proof, first, of the necessity of con- 
tinuing the monopoly; and, secondly, of the danger of opening 
the trade. Now, we are very much mistaken, indeed, and 
must labour ander that self-impesition, which he has imputed to 

“the Edinburgh Reviewer, if the example which he has adduced 
can be made to support any such conclusion. 

But the real questions for consideration are, is such danger 
to be dreaded from opening the trade? And, if to be dreaded, 
can they not be averted by adequate provisions ? For our part, 
we ‘ant hg though with great deference to the opinions of 
others, who have acquired more practical knowledge, (if we 
may be allowed the expression) than ourselves, of the subject, 
there exists little ground for such apprehensions. We do not 
believe that Britons, embarked in commercial speculations in 
Indi, would be found to adopt a line of conduct, offensive to 
the natives, with whom they would have to trade, or injurious 
to the security of the British power in the East, on which alone 
they could build any hopes of permanent success. But, even 
admitting the existence of probable danger, from. an unre- 
strained intercourse with the natives, what is there to prevent 
the adoption of such restrictions, as would, at once, be compa 
tible with the principle of an open trade, and afford adequate 
security against the danger to be apprehended from such inter- 
evurse?) We hear, indeed, much of the difficulty of providing 
such restrictions, but in what the difficulty consists we are yet 

twlearn. It is clear to us, that there is little or no difficulty in 
the case; and we strongly incline to believe, that the objection 
bas eeu started by men whe theniselves place no faith in itd 
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validity, but who, being interested in the continuance of a 
monopoly, are little scrupulous about the means of pro- 
curing it. 

We now take our leave of the reviewer, and his poetical 
commentator, and turn again to the more instructive pages of 
the “Impartial Observer.” | He observes, that “ the word 

ly, in its odious and revolting sense, is altogether inap- 
icable to the system of commerce maintained by the Honour- 
able the East India Company.” And why is it inapplicable ? 
Because, forsooth, any man may become a purchaser of India 
Stock ; and the imports are all disposed of at a public sale!!! 
Monopoly of trade signifies the sole right of carrying it on ; 
and if the East India Company enjoy that exclusive right, 
which no one will dispute, surely the term monopoly is just as 
applicable to their system, as to any other system. Ifa man 
were to enjoy the exclusive right of selling saltpetre, or any 
other article, he must necessarily go to market, to buy it where 
he could, and if he wished to contract for it, it would be his 
interest to have that contract open, because, the more offers he 
had, the less price would he be likely to give; he would also 
admit the public to the purchase of his article, for the same 
reason, because the greater the number of competitors, the 
greater the probability of selling it at a high price; and yet 
would all this render his monopoly less a monopoly? Assuredly 
not; the assertion, therefore, of the Impartial « bserver, and 
all his reasoning on it, appear to us to be erroneous. 

The right of British subjects to hold, in sovereignty, ter- 
ritory acquired by conquest, this intelligent author leaves to the 
decision of publicists ; but the terrivory acquired by the Com- 
pany, from grants made by the native princes, and the right to 
rule then, he scruples not to consider as sacred as any 
gravis of land to British subjects, by British monarchs, On 
the first point we have already declared our opinion, and we 
presume to think that no publicist will be found to differfrom 
us. On the last, too, we differ entirely from the author ; it 
appears to us that the tenure, in the two cases, is wholly dif- 
ferent; that a subject may legally hold of his own sovereign, 
what he cannot hold of another, without the express permis- 
sion of his own; and that the Company, having no right of 
sovereignty, but what they derive from their charter, all their 
nghts, as a Company, of whatever denomination, must expire 
with the charter. On the subject of defrauding the revenue 
by smuggling, the author is of opinion, that, if the trade be 
opened, the frauds will be much greater than they now are, 
But, on this point, we concur with the noble president of the 
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board of controul, and think that, with the precautions which 
must be taken, smuggling will not be carried on to a greate 
extent, after the trade shall be opened, than it nowis. The 
increase of revenue officers, to be produced by an open trade, 
is gravely urged as a matter of serious consideration, on the 

ound of its tending to increase the influence of the crown! 
Really, this is trifling with a grave subject, in a manner wp. 
worthy a sensible writer, and equally unworthy of serious ¢op- 
futation. 


“ Although,” says the author, “ it has been urged, in popula 
reasoning, that the East India Company must always have been aware 
of the limited duration of their chartered rights ; and that, therefore, 
whatever plans were adopted, or expences were risked, still they 
should have contemplated the termination of their exclusive tradeat 
the end of twenty-one years from the date of their charter. Yet, 
after charters had been. confided to,them for two hundred years; 
after the most decisive opinion of the most celebrated statesmen had 
been repeatedly expressed, that the Company afforded the most legi- 
timate and safe channel of commercial communication with India; 
could any suspicions arise, that a renewal of the charter, and a con- 
tinuation of the Company’s privileges, could take the form of a ques. 
tion, or become a matter of doubt ?”’ 


To us it appears, that as reasonably might the question be 
asked, whether an occupier of land held under a lease fo 
twenty-one years, upon an old rent, which had been previously 
held by lease also, for two centuries, by his forefathers, could 
possibly suspect, that under any change of circumstances, 
there would be the smallest hesitation about the renewal ol 
his lease, at the time of its expiration, without any alteration 
of the rerms? The argument, in the one case, goes to prove, 
that the tenant, in consequence of the long indulgence shewn 
him, is entitled to the freehold; and, in the other, that the 
Company have a rightful perpetuity in the political and com- 
mercial sovereignty of the East. If the renewal of a charter, 
without alteration, be a matter of course, the grant may as well 
be made perpetual at once ; by which frouble, at least, would 
he saved, and disputes avoided. 

The author professes to have takeri a most dispassionate 
view of this controversy, and we are not disposed to doubt his 
assertion. But we should have inferred, from his reasoning, 
his inability to subdue some settled prejudices, which a pat 
tial consideration, long persevered in, may have, imperceptibly, 
produced in his mind. At all events, his fears on the conse 
quences of opening the trade to India seem to us to be 
exaggerated beyond all bounds. He predicts the ruin, 0% 
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only of London and the out-ports, from this measure, but that 
of all India, from one extremity to the other. 


“ The writer*of these sheets,” he adds, ‘ would not willingly 
alarm the public mind further than is necessary to rouse it to a due 
examination of the Indian controversy ; but he thinks it his duty to 
state, that already, owing to the interposition of a power superior 
tothat residing for such a length of time in the East India Company, 
(an innovation which has been felt and reasoned upon in India) the 
pative princes and states are at a pause, and are beginning to doubt 
the stability of the present government, and to question the per- 
manency of existing treaties. Staggered in their confidence by the 
deference patd to the King’s authority and the King’s servants, (for this 
has not escaped their penetration) observing that some of the highest 
offices, the commander-in-chief, the judges and admirals, are all 
appointed by the British government; and that since the commence- 
ment of this change, and through the instrumentality of these per- 
sonages, the whole Peninsula has been subjugated, and a constant 
succession of wars has taken place, contrary to the policy of a com- 
mercial company, influenced ever by the dictates of prudence and 
economy ; remarking, that all the political affairs of their country 
ate guided by a power in England superior to that of the Company ; 
the native princes can only look upon the court of directors as the 
divan of the English government ; and may naturally be induced 
to expect, that the assumption of the Company's authority into other 
hands, will be followed by that of their territory, and by the can- 
celling of every treaty subsisting between them and the Company, 
at the pleasure of the higher power.” 


This unaccountable and unwarrantable jealousy of the 
lawful authority of the crown, evidently betrays the interested 
zeal of a party, who takes more than a dispassionate view of the 
question. As to the natural expectation of the native princes, 
from the power exercised by the board of controul, under the 
sanction of the legislature, it is the most unnatural, and the 
most unfounded, ever entertained by folly. Why these princes 
should place more confidence in the mercantile cabinet of 
Leadenhall-street, than in the political cabinet of St. James’s, 
it is greatly beyond our powers of imagination to conceive. 

he natives of India have rather more exalted ideas of sove- 
reignty, than the inhabitants of Europe ; the magnificence and 
splendour of eastern monarchs are proverbial ; and, therefore, we 
should naturally be disposed to believe, that the native princes 
would be more flattered by a connection with, or dependence 
upon, a British king, than upon any body of British subjects. 
At all events, we are not in the least apprehensive, that the 
jealousy of these princes will be raised by any change in con- 
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templation, in the new charter, whatever pains may be taken, 
in a certain quarter, to excite it. 

But in the passage just quoted, the author indirectly cen. 
sures those “ wisest and greatest statesmen,”’ who proposed 
the existing charter, and whom, in other parts, he warmly 
commends. For the system of appointment, by the cabinet, 
which he reprobates, was devised by those very ministers, when 
they established the board of control, a board, the necessity 
for which was acknowledged by the whole country. Fearful, 
however, that he has gone too far i, this passage, he thus seeks 
to modify his opinions in a note. 


** Tt is not meant to be denied, that the King's authority is, and 
must be, supreme; and that his majesty’s appointment of the great 
officers employed in the government otf India, is legal, having the 
sanction of the parliament, and the force of a law; but, so faras 
opinion weighs with the millions of the Indian population, it had 
been a wise and politic measure, if the legislature thought it neces 
sary to fix such appoiutments in the crown, that they should still take 
place through the ostensible medium of the Company ; for tt must 
ever le deplored, that the co-existence of two autnorities should have 
been erected in the teeth of Indian prepossessions.” 


This is nothing less than a recommendation to the legislature 
to make George the Third king, and the East India Company 
viceroy over him. But if the co-existence of two authorities 
in India be really an evil of so serious a nature, it will be no 
dificult matter, we suspect, to the people of England, to 
decide, which of the two should be made to yield to the other. 
On the very important subject of the army, the author is very 
concise, as if he dreaded the discussion. He contents him- 
self, indeed, with observing, that “ the transfer of a native. 
army of 150,000 men, will not be very easily effected, the 
attempt will be hazardous, and may occasion such a conyulsion, 
as will shake our Indian possessions to their centre.” Yet 
these sensitive alarmists were perfectly passive and tranquil, 
when Sir George Barlow was tampering with this army, ina 
way which really threatened to produce the consequences here 
deprecated ; and which, as it seems to us, could not possibly 
be produced, by a mere transfer of the authority over the army, 
from the company to the crown. 

The author, though he strongly opposes all change in the 
company’s charter, and avows himself their zealous friend, 
yet, candidly enough, admits that they are not infallible, and 
that they have sometimes acted wrong. His chief objection 
to their conduct applies to their neglect to promote the col 
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sumption of British manufactures in India, and to their en- 
couragement of establishments there which interfere most 
essentially with the interests of British commerce. Differing, 
as we do, from most of the leading positions laid down by 
this writer, we cannot but concur most cordially with his 
sentiments respecting the danger of encouraging the building 
of ships in India. 


“ We have, as yet, only contemplated manufactures of a minor 
class;—it is now necessary to call the attention of the public to 
others not simply commercial, but such as have been always considered 
of the first importance to the well-being, and even the existence of 
Great Britain as an independent power. It is hardly possible to 
conceive a measure more impolitic, or more pregnant with detriment 
and danger to this country, than the building of ships in India on the 
scale now adopted. This nove) practice is encouraged by every 

sible influence. It isa plan, the evils of which are already per- 
ceptibly felt; andif it be not restrained by some specific regulations, 
it must superinduce the most ruinous consequences. I[t visits with 
distress not only those opulent men who (relying on the maintenance 
of the principles on which the Navigation-Act is founded), have 
formed and kept up large establishments ; but multitudes of industrious 
men, forming the numerous class of shipwrights and artificers, 
trained to their business, and depending for subsistence on the 
maritime exertions of Great Britain. On the river Thames, in the 
immediate vicinity of the metropolis, there are no less than six of — 
these great establishments, competent to the building not only vessels 
suited to the trade of the East India Company, but line of battle 
ships. These dock-yards, in the space of a few years, have supplied 
fifty sail of the line ; whilst the King’s yards have been appropriated 
to giving the navy those necessary repairs which are constantly and 
inevitably requisite in time of war. The furnishing employment to 
about five thousand men, heretofore engaged in the dock-yards on the 
Thames, has already become a matter of such urgency, that several 
new frigates have been put on the stocks by Government, with a view 
of enabling these industrious and valuable men to support themselves 
and families. The immediate cause of allthis misery, which may 
be regarded but “‘ as the beginning of sorrows,” is the strange policy 
of building Indiamen at Bengal, and other places in the East. Thus 
another branch of manufacture, and that of supreme importance, is 
slipping out of our hands, Are people yet, at this hour of the day, 
to learn that labour is wealth } let us look for a moment at the bearing 
of this argument on the conduct of the East India Company. The 
Company itself enjoys, by the favour of this nation, an exclusive 
privilege of trading to India ;—now is it not a matter to be deplored, 
that the Company should employ the natives of India in building 
their ships, to the actual injury and positive loss of this nation, from 
which they received their Charter ? - 

“If it be supposed that India-built ships may be hired apon mitre 
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favourable terms to the Company than vessels constructed at home: 
this is not the case; although the repairs of ships built with teak 
cannot cost a tithe of the charges incurred by repairing those built jp 
this country. 

Disputes on the subject of freight have subsisted for thirty years 
past, and have occasidned many misunderstandings, and much ill-wil], 
The favotirite ideas concerning India-built vessels, and other ideas, 
about to be noticed, have inspired unpleasant jealousies on one side, 
and have prompted many complaints on the other. That the freight 
paid to British ships will not produce an interest of 51. per cent. on 
the capital embarked, has been made evident by the calculations of 
the Company's own officers. The eagerness to obtain commands, 
however, has produced, under the shew of free and open competition, 
a ruinous speculation. Sommands may be said to be actually 
purchased, under the colour of reduced freight. There is a circum. 
stance which is decidedly in favour of the ships built in India (and 
equally destructive to the interests of the British artificer, or British 
owner), and this is, that the India-built vessels have the advantage of 
an entire freight home, before a contract for general freight is made, 
All these things make against the mother country, and are contrary to 
the principles of wise colonial policy. It is not, however, in the 
nature of things, that errors of this magnitude can subsist much 
longer without producing a convulsion. ‘These manifold trespasses on 
British rights, will lead to consequences, which it is clearly the duty 
of the Company and Government seriously to weigh, with all the 
attention which the subject demands. Incontending for the renewal 
of an exclusive Charter, and the continuance of the India trade to 
‘the port of London, it may be reasonably asked of the Company, if 
they are to sacrifice none of their prejudices to the interests of this 
country? If they are-to divest themselves of the power with which 
the nation entrusts them, by surrendering to the Oriental residents such 
advantages as serve to ripen their independence, and to make them 
rivals to Great Britain ; it becomes a duty to contend for our country 
and our countrymen against Asiatic interlopers. Impartiality and 
equity compel the author to remonstrate with the Company, and to 
demand for England her just share in the advantages resalting from 
the Indian trade. That India and Britain should reciprocate in these 
benefits, is right and proper ; but it is neither fair nor politic that the 
** reciprocity should be all on one side.” 


Those remarks are worthy the serious attention of the degis- 
lature, and they are followed by a train of judicious reasoning 
on the same subject, which is one of vast importance to the 
country. We were rather surprized to find that Lord Wel- 
lesley, in a recent debate, should have declared his opinion, 
that Indian ships are legally entitled to all the privileges of 
British ships, by the navigation act ; a construction of ‘that att, 
which, we believe, his lordship would find no lawyer prepared 
to support. 
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“ Jf,” says Our author, “ ships: are to be built throughout India, and 
are to be entitled to British registers, they will be numerous beyond all 
expectation; the artificers of this country must either emigrate or starve ; 
and the revenue wil] suffer most serious diminution. Byway of elucidating 
this argument, let us examine the single article of hemp. This, in its raw 
state, pays a duty of O/. per tou ; but it is obvious that in consequence 
of the improvement and consumption of India canvas and cordage, 
whilst our home-manufacturers are injured, the duties must be les- 
sened, and the deficiency must be made up by other taxes ; at the 
same time, it is obvious that the revenue must suffer an additional loss 
in the amount of those indirect taxes paid by the labourers in all they 
consume. The same reasoning applies to every other case of manu- 
fictures encouraged in the colonies, of whatsoever nature they 


~ may be. 


“« The war has been urged as a plea for the adoption of measures 
confessedly impolitic ; and it is held out that they are but of a tempo- 
raty nature. Arrangements of this kind, however, are commonly 
more permanent than the generality suppose, or some people will 
admit. When trade has taken a determinate course, it is difficult to 
shut up those channels which have been formed. But the existence 
of war furnishes a strong argument against the innovations complained 
of : for how is it possible that those who are obliged to contribute to 
its support, directly or indirectly, can enter into competition with the 
colonists who may follow all sorts of trades ad lilitum, without being 
burthened by an hundredth part of those imposts which the inhabitants 
of the mother-country are bound to pay >” 


Both these writers have studiously forborne to advert to one 
branch of the newly-proposed system—the erection of an ec- 
clesiastical establishment in India. On this point we concur 
with the sentiments expressed by Lord Wellesley. 

Such an establishment has long been a desideratum, in 
British India, and no smal! portion of disgrace has attached 
to the East India Company for the indifference which they have 
uniformly displayed on this subject. It was once, indeed, pub- 
licly declared, by one of their directors, that it was the interest 
of the company to prevent the propagation of Christianity in 
the east; because, if the natives were to become Christians, 
they would be less docile and obedient subjects to the com- 
pany. There is certainly no man in the present directory, 
capable of making so profligate a declaration, or even of 
entertaining so injurious an opinion. But it is equally certain, 
that no pains have been taken to provide the means of religious 
worship for the Christian inhabitants of their eastern territory. 
It is for these that an establishment has become imperatively 
necessary, and not for the conversion of the natives. That 
must necessarily be a work of time, proceeding, as it were, 
imperceptibly, by the gentle means of example and persuasion, 
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Instruction in the truths of Christianity should be cheerfully 
given, when applied for by the natives, not officiously obtruded 
upon them; and extreme care should always be taken never to 
exercise undue influence, much less any thing bordering on 
compulsion, for the purpose of conversion. 





—. 





An Inquiry into the Conduct of the Princess of Wales, 
(Continued from p. 266.) 

Ix the month of February, 1802, the Princess of Wales 
went to ask “ a great favour” of Lady Douglas, which, 
being certain that her royal highness “ could not make anf 
unworthy request,” she graciously condescended to grant, 
This favour was tooccupy for a fortnight the place of Miss 
Garth, who, it appears, belonged to the household of the 
Princess. Even in the narrative of circumstances, of the 
nrost trivial nature, Lady D. seems careful to record such 
alledged remarks of the Princess, as, being repeated, are cal- 
culated to increase the number of her enemies. Thus, in the 
present case, she is made to say, “ I dislike Miss Garth, and 
she hates to be with me more than what her duty demands, and 
I do not wish to trouble any of my Jadies out of their turn.” 
he Princess ts here made to explain to Lady D. the duties of a 
Lady io waiting ; and to describe the apartments destined for 
her seception, in her own words. But it is rather singular, 
that Lady D. should make her Royal Highness assign two 
different reasons for this request. In the sentence quoted, 
the reason assigned is the disinclination of the Princess to 
trouble any Lady out of her turn; of course, we are left to 
couclude, that it was not Miss Garth’s turn to be in waiting, 
during the fortnight in question. But in the next page we are 
tald, by Lady D. in answer to a question from Lord Dartmouth, 
that she was “ acting as lady in waiting, until Miss Garth was 
well, as the Princess told me she was ill.” And why is this 
decnicd worthy of notice? Lady D. shall tell us why. “ Lord 
Dartmouth looked surprised, and said he had not heard of 
Miss Garth being ill, and was surprised. I was struck with 
Lord Dartmouth’s seeming doubt, and after thought upon it.” 
It is impossible to draw any other conclusion, from the intro- 
‘luction of such anecdotes as this, than one; which is, @ 
desire to make the Priacess appear regardless of truth, as she 
is soon asserted to be of decency. But in order to make 
the desired impression, this vain and foolish woman should 
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have recollected the necessity of being consistent in her own 
story. Besides, the question will here occur to every one ; 
cui bono? For what purpose could the Princess descend to 
ytter a falsehood of this kind? Another embellishment is 
always introduced to such anecdotes, the object of which is 
to show the wonderful attractions of the Lady, and the no less 
wonderful attachment of Sir John. Thus, when the Princess 
asked the‘aforesaid favour of her, “1 replied, that being a 
married woman, I could not promise for myself, and as Sir John 
was much out of health, J should not like to leave him ;” (she 
had been expressly told, according to her own account, that she 
should “ not be separated from Sir John !”’) “ but he was 
always so kind and good-natured to me, that 1 dared venture 
to say he would allow me if he could; and when he came home, 
lasked him if I shouldgo: Sir John agreed to the Prin- 
cess’s desire, and I took the waiting.” Well done, Good Mrs. 
Slipslop. When ladies talk so much about the good-nature, 
dil Vindnese, and affection of their husbands, the ill-natured 
world will be strongly disposed to doubt their existence. 


“ During this visit”’—pursues the Lady,—* I wasgreatly surprised 
at the whole style of the Princess of Wales's conversation, which was 
constantly very loose, and such as 1 had uot been accustomed to hear ; 
such 4s, in many instances, J lave not been able to repeat, even to Sir 
John, and such as made me hope-l should cease te know her, before 
my daughter might be old enough to be corrupted by her. 1 confess 
I went home hoping and believing she was at times a good deal disor- 


dered jn her senses, or she never would have gone on as she did.” 


This was a charitable hope, considering that the offspring of 
this disordered Lady was destined to wear the British Crown. But 
Lady D. not having much opinion of this sage conclusion, has 
immediately recourse toanother, not much less surprising, (for 
she has an extraordinary fertility of imagination). “1 found 
her a person without education or talents, and without any desire 
of improving herself.’ Here then, is a more natural reason 
for the looseness of conversation imputed to her Royal High- 
hess, than the suspected derangement which had eluded the 
vigilance of every other person. There is only one wifling 
objection to it ; no body will believe it. A Princess of the House 
of Brunswick, a niece to George the Third, destitute of Educa- 
tion! No, no, Lady Douglas, this is a dose which credulity 
herself will never be made toswallow! And what—it will natu- 
rally be asked by every one who reads this Narrative---qualified 
Lady Douglas for a judge of. education and talents? And the 
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general answer will probably be—‘ neither Education nor 
Talents.’ 

Somewhat better judges than her ladyship have given the 
rincess credit for no common portion of talents ; and we have 
veard a remark of one of the first wits of the day—which, 
however, we shall not repeat, that convinces us, such is the 
fact. As to her ladyship’s hope respecting the cessation of 
er acquaintance with the princess, as she had the power of 
realizing it herself, the very next day, if she chose, how came 
she not to do so? . No; she had no such wish nor intention; 
and had not the princess forbidden her the house, she would 
have been happy to continue the acquaintance till the present 
moment. When our readers shall have seen (as they presently 
will see) what lady Douglas has been able to repeat, they will 
be led to wonder very much, what there could be which she 
was not able to repeat! We must not omit to observe, in 
answer to the assertion, that the princess had no desire of 
improving herself, and by way of affording our readers an 
opportunity for the formation of a correct estimate of the degree 
of credit due to the statements of her accuser, that we find 
the princess, in her letter to the king, referring, incidentally, 
to the circumstance of her receiving “ lessons from various 
masters, for my amusement and improvement ; I was attended by 
them frequently, from twelve o’clock to five in the afternoon; 
Mr. Atwood for music; Mr. Geffadiere for English; Mr. 
Tourfronnelli for painting; Mr. Tutoye, for imitating marble, 
Mr. Elwes, for the harp !”—A tolerable list this for a lady, 
“¢ without any desire of improving herself.” !! ! 

In order, no doubt, to convey a belief that the princess was 
fond of drinking, the lady took care to point out instances 
in which she had called for ale, which it was the misfortune 
of the princess to prefer to some other beverage, and which, 
to the polished palate of lady Douglas, most probably appeared 
shockingly vulgar. She was once guilty of the horrible act of 
asking for some ale at Mr. Windham’s ; and when it was 
breught “ the princess drank it all.” The quantity is not 
specified, but the expression is well calculated to produce 
its intended effect! Another instance of high treason against 
the majesty of fashion, of which lady Douglas would, no 
doubt, be thought the high priestess, is adduced against the 
unfortunate princess; and here, alas! sorry are we to say; 
we cannot conceive any grounds of defence which can be 
urged in behalf of the unhappy culprit. For, during the 
residence of lady Douglas, in the tower at Montague House, 
this misguided lady,—hear it, ye votaries of fashion, and 
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tremble !—went to sup with her “ in a long red cloak, a silk 
handkerchief tied over her head under her chin, and a pair 
of slippers down at the heels” or, rather, we should say, without 
heels, such as foreign ladies usually wear. Really, after this 
instance of indecorum, after this dreadful presumption ina lady 
of such rank, in passing through a small garden, from one part 
of ker own house to another, in a red cloak (possibly, too, a 
little red riding-hood!), with her silk handkerchief round 
her head, so strongly indicative of a pusillanimous apprehen- 
sion. of weather, most unworthy a princess ; and slip-shod 
withal ; after this, we say, and proved too by the unimpeach- 
able testimony of an officer’s daughter (formerly Miss Hop- 
kinson, sister to the present army agent of that name) and 
an officer’s wife, who can for a moment doubt, that her royal 
highness has been guilty of every crime imputed toher? the 
transition from a red cloak to high treason, from a heelless 
slipper to a headless trunk, is so easy, and so natural, that 
its effect becomes perfectly irresistible ! 

But to quit trifling, on a subject which calls for most serious 
notice, it is impossible to mistake the object of these, and of 
various similar, statements, to which we shall have occasion 
to refer, in the course of this investigation. Lady Douglas 
had heard, (though moving in a sphere of life which precluded 
all possibility of personal observation) because it was in every 
one’s mouth, that the Prince of Wales was the most finished 
gentleman in Europe, constantly displaying the most polished 
manners, and the most refined politeness. She might also 
have heard that his notions of female delicacy were carried to 
an extreme, by some deemed romantic. Now, with these 
impressions on her mind, what means was it possible for female 
ingenuity to devise, better calculated to strengthen dislike, or 
to perpetuate disgust, in such a character, than the relation 
of anecdotes calculated to present his wife as constantly exhibit- 
ing manners, taste, and conduct, the very reverse of his 
own. Hence originated the loose conversation, the red 
cloak and slippers, and the love of ale! Disgust once thus 
excited in the mind, an easy access, it was conceived, would 
be opened to still stronger impressions, and to deeds of a 
more decided character. And the gradation ftom belief of 
vulgarity and coarseness, to immorality and licentiousness, 
and thence, to guilt and crime, was probably supposed, and 
the supposition might be founded on tke regular progress of 
human prejudices, to be obstructed by no insurmountable 
difficulties, 

We are next told a cock and a buil story, of an attempt, by 
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the Princess, to make Prince William (the present Duke) of 
Gloucester, besiege the tower that inclosed the fair person of 
Lady Douglas, w ho was in a terrible fright when the notable 
project was communicated to her. Why, “indeed, the anecdote 
was introduced into a charge of high treason, our readers pro. 
bably may find some difficulty in conjecturing ; but we will 
solve the enigma for them; its relation served, at. once, to 
answer two important purposes with Lady Douglas, to heighten 
the levity of the Princess, and to afford an opportunity for 
the gratification of her own vanity. She remonstrated, for- 
sooth, with her royal mistress—“ Good God, how could your 
royal highness do so? [ really like Sir John better than any 
body, and am quite satisfied and happy. I waited nine years for 
him, and never would marry any other person.”’ The same re- 
mark which we applied to her declarations of Sir John’s attach- 
ment, are equally applicable to her own. The more ladies 
say on such subjects, the less credit are they likely to obtain, 
These things are always taken for granted, as the ordinary 
effects of a matrimonial alliance, and were never doubted, 
except by open misconduct, or violent professions of attach- 
ment. We must, however, do justice to the lady’s constancy, 
and hold her up as a pattern of fidelity to all spinsters, of every 
degree. 
Brine William, we are assured, nibbled at the bait; he rode, 
not to Montague House alone, but—to the tower, occupied by 
Lady Douglas. His approach, however, having been observed, 
the Princess, and her occasional lady iu waiting, both went out, 
with Sir Sidney Smith, who had just called, and his Highness, 
in consequence, was refused admission, But we are requested 
to believe, that ke sent his papa to scold the Princess, for her 
attention to Sir Sidney Smith, “ who was a lively, thoughtless 
man, and had not been accustomed to the society of "ladies 
of her rank—he might forget himself, and she would then 
have herself to blame—ihat, as a father, and an earnest friend, 
he came to her, very sorry indeed to trouble her, but he con- 
jured and begged her co recollect how very peculiar her situa- 
tion was, and how doubly requisite it was she should be more 
cautious than other people.” Now, if this lecture were really 
delivered to the Princess, which we very much incline to 
doubt, her repetition of it to Lady Douglas affords, of itself, 
the most incontrovertible proof of consciousness that it was 
not deserved; and that her uncle had been misled by un- 
founded representations of her conduct, But even here an 
opportunity is found, or rather made, for the gratification of 
the narrator’s vanity. ‘The Princess ‘introduced her, and we 
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sre really expected to believe the assertion, to the Duke of 
Gloucester, ‘as an Old Friend of Prince William’s ;’ upon 
which his Royal Highness rose from his seat, and thus ad- 
dressed this paragon of beauty and constancy—*“ the Princess 
has been talking a great deal about you, and tells me you have 
made one of the most delightful children im the world, and, 
indeed, it might well be so, when the mother was so handsome 
ad good-natured looking.” This gallantry, though expressed 
rather awkwardly, appears to have been received by the lady, 
asa thing of course. After the Duke’s departure, a conver- 
sation ensued between the Princess and Lady Douglas, in 
which the latter is made to say, that since Prince William 
watched her so closely, “ I will cheat him, and throw the 
dust in his eyes, and make him believe Sir Sidney comes here to 
see you, and that you and he are the greatest possible friends. 
I delight of all things in cheating these clever people.” 
Here something more than levity is implied; why cheat the 
I'rince into an erroneous belief, if there were not some cri- 
minality attached to the truth?) Why impute his visits to Lady 
Douglas, if there were nothing improper in them? These are 
the questions which Lady Douglas intended her statement to 
produce, and, therefore, the object of that statement cannot 
be mistaken. But, through the whole of this imputed con- 
versation, there is such an overstrained solicitude, on the part 
of Lady Douglas, to avert all possible suspicion of her par- 
tiality to Sir Sidney Smith, as to create considerable astonish- 
ment in the reader’s mind. No one having ever imputed such 
partiality to her, it was certainly a work of supererogation to 
disclaim it at all; but to betray such an anxiety on the subject ; 
such an extreme jealousy of her reputation, on account of an 
imputation which had never been cast upon her by any one ; 
to extort, as it were, a declaration from the Princess, respecting 
this imaginary attachment, “ I am sure it is not so, that I am 
sure of ; [ have much too good an opinion of you, and too 
good an opinion of Sir Sidney Smith ; it would be very bad 
in him, after Sir John’s hospitality to him ;’’ all this, we say, 
is, to us at least, as unaccountable as the conversation is 
extraordinary. Lady Douglas, however, pursues it, describes 
her intercourse with Sir Sidney Smith, of whom she sees little, 
though he reside in her own house. “ He seems a very 
geod-humoured, pleasant, man, and I always think we may be 
on very friendly terms with men who are friends of one’s 
husband’s, without being their humble servants.”* ‘The Princess 


Omen. 
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* This, we suppose, is the fashionable term for a lady, who violates 
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is made to repel this opinion,-and to contend, that too grey 
an intimacy cannot subsist between married women and othe 
men than thetr husbands, where both parties are young, and 
one of them beautiful, of course, without danger. And, surely, 
this is not the argument of a woman so lost to all sense of 
decency and virtue, as Lady Douglas represents the Princess 
of Wales to be. Lady Douglas, however, had not sense 
to perceive either the force, or application, of such an argu 
ment. 

Oa the 29th of March, this Lady left Montague House, and, 
previous to her departure, was summoned to attend the Princess, 
who was in bed ; and who, taking her by the hand, made her 
sit down by the bedside. ‘This summons appears to have been 
made for no other reason than to afford an opportunity for one 
of the most extraordinary communications that ever was made, 
or ever was pretended to be made, by one female to another. 
The following words are ascribed to the Princess : 


** You see, my dear friend, I have the most complaisant husband 
in the world—lI have no one to controul me—I see whom I like, I go 
where I like, and I spend what I please, and his Royal Highness pays 
for all. Other English husbands plague their wives, but he never 
plagues me at all, which is certainly being very polite and com- 
plaisant, and I am better off than my sister, who was heartily beat 
every day. How much happier am I than the Duchess of York! 
She and the Duke hate each other, and yet they will be two hypo- 
crites, and live together—that I would never do. Now, I'll shew 
you a letter wherein the Prince of Wales gives me full leave to follow 
my own plans.” 


Lady Douglas read this letter, and was much affected ; but 

the Princess rallied her, cut some jokes‘about her own hus- 
band, which Lady Douglas took care to detail, most minutely, 
to the Prince ; and then, on putting by the letter, observed, as 
we are told, “ I always keep this, for it is ever necessary. 
* will go into the House of Lords with it myself. The Prince 
** of Wales desires me in that letter to choose my own plan 
“* of life, and amuse myself as I like ; and also, when I lived 
*€ in Carlton House, he often asked me why I did not select 
** some particular gentleman for my friend, and was surprised 
© I did not.” 

The letter here referred to does not appear in the publica- 
tion before us, and, most probably, Lady Douglas, when 
she made the Princess thus describe its contents, imagined it 
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never would appear. That our readers may judge of the 
probability of this statement, we shall lay the letter before 


them. 


Letter from the Prince to the Princess of Wales. 


** Windsor Castle, April 30ih, 1796. 
* MaDAN, ; 

« As Lord Cholmondeley informs me that you wish I would define 
in-writing the terms upon which we are to live, I shall endeavour to 
explain myself upon that head with as much clearness, and with as 
much propriety, as the nature of the subject will admit. Qur incli- 
nations are not in our power; nor should either of us be held answer- 
able to each other, because nature has not made us suitable to each 
other. Tranquil and comfortable society is, however, in our power ; 
let our intercourse, therefore, be restricted to ihat, and I will dis- 


tinetly subscribe to the conditions which you required, through Lady 


Cholmondeley, that, even in the event of any accident happening to 
my daughter—which I trust Providence, in its merey, will avert—I. 
shall not infringe the terms of the restriction, by proposing, at any 
period, a conection of a more particular nature. I shall now finally 
close this disagreeable correspondence. trusting that, as we have 
completely explained ourselves to each other, the rest of our lives will 
be passed in uninterrupted tranquillity. 
«Tam, Madam,-with great truth, 
‘* Very sincerely your's, 


*“* GEORGE P.” 


It will be perceived, that this letter affords no. sanction to 
the declaration here imputed to the. Princess, that “ the Prince 
of Wales desires me in that letter to choose my own plan of 
life, and amuse myself as I like.” And the reader is left to 
form his own opinion of the probability of the Princess’s mis- 
representation of the contents of a letter which she held in her 
hand, and which she gave to Lady Douglas to'read. Nor can 
the sentiments ascribed to the Princess, by her accuser, be at 
all reconciled to the language, held by her Royal Hishness, in 
a answer to the. Prince’s letter, which we shall also insert 

re. 


“ The avowal of your conversation with Lord Cholmondeley 
beither surprises nor offends me. It merely confirmed what you have 
tacitly insinuated for this twelvemonth. But after this, it would be 
awant of delicacy, or rather an unworthy meanness, in me, were I 
to complain of those conditions which you impose on yourself. 

“ IT should have returned no answer to your letter, if, it had not 

conceived in terms to make it doubtful whether this arrange- 
ment proceeds from you or from me; and you are awafe that the 
credit of it belongs to you alone. 
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« The letter which you announce to me as the last, obliges m 
to communicate to the king, as to my sovereign and, my father, both 
+ avowal and my answer. You will find enclosed the copy of my 
laser to the king. I apprise you of it, that I may not incur the slightes 
of duplicity from you. As I haveat this moment no protector 
but his majesty, I refer myself ee a him on this subject ; and if my 
condact meets his approbation, I be, in some degree, at least, 
consoled. { retain every sentiment of gratitude for the sitcation in 
which I find myself as Princess of Wales, enabled by your means to 
jndulge in the free exercise of a virtue dear to my heart—I mean 
charity. 
* it will be my duty likewise to act upon another: motive—that of 
giving an example of patience and resignation under every trial. 
“© Do me the justice to believe, that I shall never cease to pray for 
your bappiness, and to be- | 
“* Your much devoted, 


. “ CAROLINE. 
« 6th of May, 1796:" 


Let any one compare the sentiments wm, bag in this letter, 
with the language ascribed to the Princess by Lady Douglas, 
on the occasion to which it. refers, and ask his own heart, 
_ whether he can really believe them to have proceeded from the 


anave pertoe- For our part, we must honestly declare our in- 


c 


One seal however, on the Prince’s letter, may be fairly ex- 
pected from us by our readers ; and as we never mean pusillani- 
mously to shrink from the discharge of any part of our duty to 
the public, we shall, with all the freedom which becomes an 
advocate of truth, but, at the same time, with all the respect 
which is duc from a loyal subject to the son and representative 
of his sovereign, pronounce our opinion upon it. It is, un- 
questionably, as extraordinary a letter as ever was addressed, 
hy a husband to his wife, upon any occasion. It conveys a8 
unwerrantable a proposition as was ever submitted, and couched 
ia as scornful and as galling, as was ever employed by, 
or to, aby person, standing in the same relative situation, in 
which these iliustrious were placed. And, which 
is still more to be regretted, it betrays such a loose notion of 
the solemn obligations imposed by the marriage vow as, it is 
to be su » would not be entertained by any one who had 
ever reflected seriously, or taken the necessary pains, to 
acquire information, on the subject. In fact, it goes nearly to 
sanction the Robespierrean doctrine, broached for the purpose 
of contributing essentially to the accomplishment of the great 
scheme for eradicating from the minds of the people all religi- 
ous and moral principles—that contrariety of temper (incom 
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lit? @humeur) is a legitimate ground for divorce. With 
all due deference, be it observed, that after a marriage has 
been contracted, and carried into effect, it is too late to dis- 
cover that nature has made the parties unsuitable to each other. 
And, most assuredly, such a discovery supplies no excuse for 
aseparation. We cannot, then, but express both our surprise, 
andour extreme concern, that the counsellors of the Prince, who, 
on some occasions, are sufficiently husy and officious, should 
not have pointed out to his sin ay Highness the imprudence of 
sending a letter, so full fraught with matter so objectionable, 
tothe Princess. The Princess’s answer shews most plainly, 
that she felt the proposal which it contained as an insult; and 
as, from the Prince’s letter, any one would infer that this pro- 

originated with herself, and that the Prince did no more 
than simply acquiesce in it, the Princess acted most properly 
in formally disclaiming it, and_in laying the whole matter 
before the guardian, and the pattern, of virtue—TAE KING. 

At the bed-side conference, so minutely detailed by Lady 
Douglas, in her information, with equal mididelty and decorum, 
we are expected to believe that the Princess‘ told her “ every 
crcumstance relative to her marriage,” declared, that she was. 
resolved to be separated ; that she had mentioned the subject to 
the chancellor, but’ that she had been told it could not be done ; 
that the Prince had offered her sixty thousand Eten to go to 
Hanover and live there, but that she never would. With these 
important communications, Lady Douglas is most anxious not 
to omit any thing which personally concerns herself, and 
which, she imagines, will give credit to her testimony; ‘I beg 
you always to remember all your life, that I shall akcays be 
happy to see you; 1’ think you very discreet, and the best 
woman in the world,” &c. &e. &e. 

This complimentto the discretion of her ladyship, which 
any one who peruses the narrative before us, will believe to be 
a mere nonentity, is obviously intended to prepare the way for 
anact, on the part of the Princess, of the most outrageous 
indiscretion which human malice could have invented, or 
human folly could have‘committed. If the reader's credulity 
have already been pat on the stretch, he must now prepare to: 
subject it to therack. After Lady Douglas had returned home, 
the Princess, who, we are led to believe, was a constant even- 
ing visitor at her house, at one of such visits, told her, but let 
her tell her own tale, for no one can do justice either to her 
sentiments, or to her language : 


“ She told me, she was come to have a long conversation with 
Bb2 
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me, that she had been ina great agitation, and I mast guess what 
had happened to her. I guessed'a greai many things, but she said no, 
tothem all; andthen said I gave it up, for I had no idea what she 
could wean, abd, therefore, might guess my whole life withogt 
success. ‘ Well, thes, I must tell you,’ said her Royal Highness; 
‘but Lam suave you kao all the while. —I thonght you bad completely 
found me out, and, therefore, 1 came.to you, for you laoked droll 
* When I called for ale and fried onions aud potatoes, and when I said 
Teat tongue and ebickcus at iny breakfast; ‘hat would [was] sure 
a8 my life you suspected me; tell ine honestly did you not? | 
affected not to understand the Princess at all, and did not really com. 
prebend her.” [We really do not comprehend bow a lady can affect 
not to understand what she really does vot comprehend, but to expect 
any thing like common sense or common propriety of language, 
from Lady Doovlas, would be equally voreasonable and vain.). * She 
then suid, * well, Pil teil; Lam with child, and the child came to life 
whea I was break fasting with Lady Willoughby. The milk flowed up 
into my breast so fast, that it came through my muslin gown, andl 
was obliged to pretend that I had spilt something, and go up stairs 
to wipe my gown with a mapkin, and got up stairs into Lady 
Willoughby's room, and did very well; but it was an unlucky adven- 
ture.” I was, indeed, most sincerely concerned for her, conceiving 
itimpossible but she must be ruined, and I expressed my sorrow in 
the strongest terms, saying, what would she do?—she could never 
carry such an affair through, and I then said, I hoped she was mis- 
daken. She said, ‘no; she was sure of it, and these sort of things 
only required a good courage, that she should manage very well ;’ but 
though she told me she would not employ me in the business, for! 
was like ali the English women, so very nervous; and she had 
observed me so frightened, a few days past, when a horse galloped 
near me, that she would not let me have any thing to do for the 
world. The Princess added, ‘ you will be surprised to see how well. 
I manage it, and I am determined to suckle the child myself.” I 
expressed great apprehensions, atid asked her what she would do if 
the Prince of Wales seized her person, when she was a wet nurse? 
She said she would never suffer any one to touch ber person, She 
* Jaughed at my fears, and added, ‘ you know nothing about these 
things ; if you had read Les Avantures du Chevalier de Grammont, 
you would know belter what famous tricks princesses and their ladies 
played then ; and you shall, an:! must, read the story of Catherine Pat 
and a Lady Douglas of those times ; have you never heard of it? 
She then related it, but as I never had heard of it, I looked upon it 
as her own invention to reconcile my mind to these kind of thing’. 


After this we often met, and the Princess often alluded to her situatioo 
and to mine.” 


Such isthe story which Lady Douglas: told, on her exami- 
nation before the Duke of York, and colonel Bloomfield, 1 
Dec, 1805; ahd such the information, as to the main fact, 
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on acharge of high treason, affecting the lives of two indi- 
viduals. {t was, perhaps, fortunate for the public, and equally 
so for the cause of the innocent object of the accusation, 
that this examination was not taken before persons conversant 
with judicial business, as at least uine-teuths-of her Ladyship’s 
recious effusions would have been rejected, and the information, 
Finited to the mere facts relative to the charge itself, have been 
stripped of all those adventitious appendages, those important 
embellishments, which give a complexion and character to 
the whole of her evidence, and which afford the means of 
forming a tolerably correct judgment, as weil of the feelings 
and the motives by which she was influenced, as of the degree 
of credit due to her statement. 

In estimating the credit due toa statement which rests prin- 
cipally on the credit of a single witness, it is essentially neces- 
sary to considey the tone and manner in which the testimony is 
declared ; then, the probability of the story which it unfolds ; 
and afterwards, how far it stands supported by collateral, or 
circumstantial, evidence, On the first of these points, we pre- 
sume, our readers require no farther information ; the manner 
is so marked, so strongly characterised, as to betray the state of 
the deponent’s mind, and as to leave no doubt as to her wishes and 
intentions having far different objects than the establishment 


of truth, pr the promotion of justice. In Tespect of the 


probability of the tale ; exists there a person so credulous as 
tobelieve, for one moment, that, had the Princess of Wales 
bfen realiy guilty of the offence which she is here made to 
impute to herself, she would have confessed it, unsolicited, 
uitempted, to Lady Douglas ?> Who, and. what was Lady 
Douglas, even according to her own statement, that the 
Princess of Wales should repose in her such an aweful and tre- 
mendous confidence ?. She was a comparatively new acquaint- 
ance, evidently not very attractive in her manners, aud certainly 
(if there be any truth in her statement) not very much attach- 
ed to the Princess. ‘There was vothing, therefore, either in the 
positice or relative situation of Lady Doulas, nothing in her 
manners, her temper, her understanding, or her acquire- 
ments, which could have induced the Princess to conceive any 
particular partiality for her, much less which could have betray- 
edher into the grossest of all possible violations of common 
prudence and discretion—which could have led her, in short, to 
place her character and her life in. her hands ! 

Besides, it is not pretended that this dangerous, and most 
extraordinary communication was made in an unguarded 
moment; in one of those hours, when the bosom of friend- 
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ship, expanding, lays open all its secrets; when the tender 
passions of the soul awake each sympathising power; and 
when the sentinel, reason, is asleep on her post. No; this we 
are wished to believe was a deliberate act of the Princess ; she 
walked to Lady Douglas’s for the purpose of having a long 
conversation with her; the only subject of which apparently 
was gratuitously to confess to her Ladyship that she had been 
guilty of the double crime of adultery and high treason. And how 
is it made ; not with the diffidence, the hesitation, and the appear- 
ance of mystery which would naturally attend such a communi- 
cation ;—bat, forsooth!-in the language of levity, and in the tone 
of exultation ! And for what purposewas it made ? net for the re- 
lief of her feelings, from a weight which pressed heavily upon them ; 
not to demand consolation, or assistance, from the person to 
whom she made it !—No; her feelings are not oppressed ;_ and 
she rejects the aid of Lady Douglas even before it is offered, 
Thus, we are to suppose, that she told this precious tale, for 
the mere pleasure of telling it! Nay, she does not even enjoin 
Lady Douglas to secrecy, upon a matter which placed, as be- 
fore,observed, her character and her life, at the disposal of 
her confidante !—IJs such conduct natural, is it credible? 

We have heard that pregnant ladies have sometimes 
odd fancies, and strange imaginations. Unripe fruits have 
been said fo have peculiar attractions for them. But who, in 
the name of delicacy, ever heard that a partiality to “ ale, fried 
onions, and Potatoes,” was a symptom of pregnancy? “ The 
child came to life,” is a phraseology peculiar to no language 
with which we are conversant; nor in any used to denote the 
act of quickening. We doubt too, extremely, whether any 
woman is sensible of the precise time when that event takes 
place. Butwe have no doubt at all, nor can Lady Douglas, 
as a mother, have any doubt herself, that no woman ever felt 
such a flow of milk as is here described, at the first moment of 
her chikl’s quickening? Nature takes some time to prepare , 
this nutriment, and only provides it in abundance, a short 
period before it is required for actual use. We appeal, with 
confidence, to all our femalt readers, who have the happiness 
to be mothers, on this subject; and might safely ask them 
whether, in the same situation, at the same period of their 

regnancy, they, or any of them, ever experienced such a 

w of milk, as the Princess is made to have experienced. 
From a due consideration of all these circumstances, it appeals 
perfectly clear to us, that Lady Douglas’s statement bears 
tuternal evidence, of its own falsehood, sufficiently stroMg to 
convince the most sceptical mind. We ‘: urposely con- 
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fine ourselves to a consideration of the probability of Lady 
Donglas’s statenrent, and to the wternal evidence which it ex- 
hibits to the attentive examiner. We shall afterwards show 
how far it is supported by corresponding testimony, and how 
far contradicted by opposing evidence. 

No doubt every one will be disposed to give implicit credit 
to Lady Douglas’s smcere concern for the poor Princess, on 
receiving this confession of her guilt, though all will be induced 
to wonder, that the expression of her sorrow, as a friend, should 
have subdued all sense of her duty as a subject. Even “ the 
rights of the heir apparent,” and the danger of. placing “a 
spurious heir upon the English throne,” (for, had this axti- 
epated boy been really brought forth and lived, he must have, 
one day, been king of the united empire !) were totally for- 
gotten, (though she would fain have the world believe, that 
they were always uppermost in her mind) in the predomi- 
nance of her tender and compassionate sympathy for the cri 
minat and the adultress’ Her apprehensions, too, must bave 
been very great, and very sincere, lest the Prince of Wales 
should seize upon his wife “ while she was a wet-nurse,” par- 
ticularly after she had read the letter in which the Prince far- 
mally renounced all right over the person of his wife ! 

e are now amused with a new plan imputed to the Prin- 
cess, for the charitable purpose of alienating the affections of 
Lady Douglas from her husband; and all this is deseribed as 
arising from a natural wish to keep them apart, in order te 
prevent the lady from divulging the fatal secret to Sir 
John. The public, however, we suspect, will be apt to believe, 
that the female who could so act, from such 2 wish, would 
naturally have abstained from all communication which must, 
of necessity, expose her to such danger; or, at least, have 
a the strongest injunctions, and have exacted the most 
solemn promises, of profound secresy. Besides, the woman 
who could thus set at defiance the prohibition to put asunder 
those whom God has joined together, might naturally be sup- 
posed not to facilitate the intercourse of parties whom she was 
80 solicitous to separate. Yet we find Lady Douglas intimating 
that her husband was constantly with her during her short 
stay at Montague House, and we find her directly asserting, 
that “ Sir John was generally with me; he and all my friends 
having free permission to visit.” : 

It was certainly politic in Lady D. to endeavour to per- 
suade people, that the Princess was disordered in her mind, 
since nobody, who was not impressed with such a conviction, 


could ever be brought to believe that she really conducted 
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himself in the way which her Ladyship describes. That the 
Princess of Waies might, as her accuser says, amuse herself 
by laughing at Sir John, we can readily believe ;— that she 
expressed her wonder how his wife “ could be content with, 
him,” we must take leave to doubt; and that she urged tha 
wife’not to sleep with her husband, and to have no more chjl- 
dren, we must totally disbelieve. 

Lady Douglas seems to be aware of the necessity of enlist- 
ing as many recruits as possible in her service; and to think, 
that, by retailing scandalous anecdotes, she shall secure the 
objects of them in her interest; and to this notion we incline 
to ascribe her anxious solicitade, to relate a number of sar- 
¢astic remarks on the different members of the royal family, 
which no person, who had an atom of feeling, or the smallest 
sense of decency, even were they uttered, which we shall not 
believe on the simple assertion of this woman, would stoop to 
repeat. Possibly, however, as her Ladyship was called upon 
to give eviderice, as it were, on a charge of high treason, she 
might sagaciously imagine, that every thing which tended to 
bring the royel family into contempt, must be relevant. And 
such might be the impression on her mind, when she said— 


** It will scarcely be credited,” (nevertheless, itis strictly true, and 
those who were present, must avow it, or perjure themselves) 
though, how a person can commit perjury by preserving silence, 
is not very clear to less sagicious observers than Lady Douglas— 
* what liberty the Princess gave both to ber thoughts and her tongue, 
in respect to every part of the royal family. It was disgusting to us, 
beyond the power of language to describe, and upon such occasions, 
we always believed and hoped she could not be aware of what she 
was talking about, otherwise, common family affection, common 
sense, and common policy, would have kept her silent.’ ” 


With all due deference we must observe, that a small por- 
tion of common sense, and a still less portion of common 
decency, would have prevented this officious accuser, this 
tattling, prattling, evidence, from repeating what she so loudly 
censures the Princess for uttering. We shall not transcribe 
the reflections on Mr. Addington, or the Queen, the Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, and Cambridge, 
with which Lady Dougles thought proper to embellish her 
information. After retailing, with great minuteness, tliese 
scandalous anecdotes, which, after all, might, on the part of 
the Princess, be a mere effusion of pleasantry, meant to enliven 
the conversation without the smallest ill-nature or malice} 
which, it is clear, if mentioned at all, were mentioned only #t 
her own table, and, of course, in that kind of implied con- 
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fidence, which every body understands, and which no person, 
accustomed to decent society, would think of violating ; Lady 
Douglas proceeds to charge her with more gross deviations 


from propr iety. 


“Whether she amused other people in the same way, I know not, 
but she chose to relate to me every private circumstance she knew, rela- 
live to every part of the royal family ; and also, every thing relative to 
her own, with such strange anecdotes and circumstantial accou ts’ of 
things that never are talked of, that I again repeat, I hope I shall never 


hear again.” 


We must just observe, en passant, that this information sup- 
plies the most incontrovertible proof, that whatever Lady 
Douglas heard the Princess observe, which could possibly 
injure her royal highness in the estimation of the Prince, and 
of the public, no consideration would induce her to suppress. 


“And I remember once in my lying-in-room, she gave such an 
account of Lady Anne Wyndhi-n’s marriage, and all her busband said 
on the occasion, that Mrs. Fi gerald sent her daughter out of the 
room,’ while her royal highn=:3 finished her story, Such was the 
person we found her royal bighness the Princess of Wales, and, as 
we continued to see her character and faults, Sir Joho and myself 
more and more, daily and hourly, regretted that the world could not 
see her as we did, and that his royal highness the Prince of Wales 
should have lost any popularity, when, from her own account, (the 
only account we ever had) she was the aggressor from the beginning, 
herself alone; and I, as an bumble individual, declare, hat from the 
most heart-felt aud unfeigned conviction, that I believe, if any other 
married wcman had acted as her royal highness has done, I neyer yet 
have known a man who could have endured it; and her temper isso 
tyrannical, capricious, and furious, that no man on earth will ever 
bear it; and, in private life, any woman who had thus played and 
sported with her husband's comfort, and her husband's popularity, 


would have been turned out of her house, or left by herself in it, 


and wonld deservedly have forfeited her place in society. I there- 
fore again beg leave to repeat, from the conviction of my own 
unbiassed understanding, and the conviction of my own eyes, no 
haman being could live with ber, excepting her servants for their 
Wages ; and any poor woman, like the Pitzgeraids, for their dinner; 

and | trust and hope her real character will sometime or another be 
displayed, that the people of this country may not be imposed upon.” 


We consider this as the most curious passage which ever 
appeared in a criminal information, which was to be the foun- 
dation of a charge of high treason ; but our observations on 
it must be reserved for our next nuinber. 


(To be. Continued.) 
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fn Exposrrion of the Doctrines, Practices, aud Ceremonies of 

- . fhe Cuuncn or Romy, eahibiling wherein they differ from 
those of the Estasiisnaxp Cuurcn ov ENGLAND, with the 
causes of such variatwus ; and numerous other points highly 
to be made known 6 tisha Public, at this im. 
portant crisis. Svo. 2s. 6d. Longman and Ce.; J. M. Rich 
ardson; and Bickerstaff. 1813. : 


Amonec the numerous tracts which have been written in su 

of the Protestant cause, this may be allowed a distinguished 
place, not only from the ability it displays throughout, but on 
account of the judicious arrangement of the several points 


discussed. It forms a complete manual, containing every 


thing important to be understood, treated upon a concise, 
but sofficiently diffuse, a scale ; and is se methodized, that 
it can be readily applied to as a book of reference. For which 
parpose the author has prefixed the following summary of its 
contents: 


Page 
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Exposition of the Ceremonies of the Church of Rome. 367 


From the *‘ Inrropucrory Remarks,” we make the fol- 
lowing extract : 

« This Exrosrrron is the more requisite, because, to superficial 
observers, the grand tenets of the two churches do not appear strik- 
ingly dissimilar ; the fandamental object of their faith being primarily 
thesame, by both having christianity for their foundation, and the 
holy scriptures for their data. Though these establishments have 
pe | put constructions upon the holy canons, which have led to prac- 
ticesand usages which differ in almost every material point. The 

ists acknowledge the verity of the fundamental doctrines of the 
tants, but make additions of their own to them ; they acknowledge 
the Bible, but they pervert various passages, and add the Apocrypha ; 
ihey admit, with the Church of England, the scriptures to be the 
role of faith, but they add tradition; they confess the truth of our 
doctrine of satisfaction and justification by Christ and Faith, cut they 
add their own works and satisfaction; they apptove of the two sacra- 
ments of the protestant establishment, Lut they vary in their adminis- 
tration of them, and add five other sacraments upon their own authority ; 
the protestant doctrine of the two future states of heaven ‘and hell, 
they confess to be scriptural, tut they add purgatory; Christ they 
admit with us, as the meditator of man; and that through him, 
prayers should be offered to God, Lut they also introduce other media- 
tors; both worship God, but the papists likewise worship saints of 
their own creation, and even images. Of all which variations we 
shall hereafter treat more at large.” 


a 

The discussions upon the Sacraments of the two churches 
areevery way worthy of attention, though our limits will not ad- 
mitof our making selections. The author has shewn in glowing 
colours the different modes in which these establishments 
administer two of these holy rites ; and has afforded incontro- 
vertible evidence, that only BAPTISM and THE LORD’s SUPPER 
were instituted by our Lornp. From a perusal of these arti- 
cles our readers will rise much pleased and highly edified. 

The other points of difference between the two churches 
follow in regular order; and as the introductory remarks, 
which the author has made at this part of the treatise, and 
the aneedote he has introduced respecting the continental 
tyrant, are peculiarly interesting, we shall take from it a short 
extract ; especially as he has so successfully refuted the late 
idle attempt of the Irish papists, to cast the odium of their 
abominations upon the “ court,” which they are anxious to 
tepresent as differing from the church of Rome. 


“The statement we have thus afforded of the extraordinary dif- 
tences between the doctrines and practices of the churches of 
England and of Rome, in regard to the Sacraments, will, we trust, 
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amply testify that the similarity, by some attempted to be discovered 
between them, is futile and nugatory,—Of other o! the re gulations, 
formalities, practices, and doginas, of the Popish Church, the fy). 
lowing will be found a brief bui correct abstract ; and that the Pr. 
testant Establishment does not admit of similar abominations, will pg 
be necessary to be insisted upon, The Romanists themsecives would 
appear; in many instances, to be either ashamed of these uszges, or, 
what is more probable, to be too well convinced of their absurdities 
to attempt their justification in a country where reason, and not abso. 
Jute contreul over the intellects, is expected to decide: Hence the 
essay that has been artfully mace of late, to draw a line of sep. 
ration between what they would denominate the ‘ Cuurcu or 
Rome,’ in contrast with the ‘Court or Rome.’ This is a dis. 
tinction, however, in which—to adopt a well-known term of ex. 
pression—there is no difference ; and is merely brought to notice to 
reconcile the ‘ LingraL Protestants,’ to an abandonment of all 
those securities which even the partisans of the ‘ Church of Rome’ 
admit should not be conceded to the Court or RomME ; it is, conse. 
quently, essentially imaportant that Protestants be not misled by such 
insidious designs. —W hile the pove is recognised as the infallible head 
of the Roman Catuoric Reticron, which none of the adherents 
to that faith will submit to be disputed, it is evident that he must, 
and does, possess a complete power over the whole of the body, 
whether individuals do or do not avow his right ; and the -late sub- 
mission of.the arch-hypocrite Buonaparte himself, to the present 
Pope, Pius the VIlih, while actually Jittle better than his prisoner, 
evidences most unequivocally what is yet the influence of the pos- 
sessor of St. Peter's chair.—This pope, it will be remembered, was 
drawn from Rome for the express purpose of consecrating and anoint: 
ing the tyrant Emregor, by the nameof Naroveon, a ceremony that 
actually did take place in December, 1804. Even at that period, 
however, Bubdnaparte was not disposed to make the sovereign pontifi 
of any peculiar importance in himself,—he well knew ‘that some 
apparent public recognition of his assumed dignity should appear, and, 
much as he despised the power of the pope, he yet felt it expedient 
to sacrifice something to popular prejadice—beyond that he would 
not submit. Indignant at even the semblance of dependance ot 
obligation, he would not receive the crown, according to the ancicnt 
and established usage. He ordered it to be laid upon the high aliar, 
which having ascended in person, he seized the prize. with an ait of 
confident right, and placed it himself upon his bead. Yet to this 
very pontiff, is the haughty upstart again compelled to submit himself, 
though he has yet had the dexterity not to yield more than was ‘abso- 
lutely requisite for his safety, The concordat makes the ‘ French 
emperor’ the first person in consequence, though it allows the pontifi 
ecclesiastical sovereignty : he may, therefare, nominate bishops, 2 and 
even establish new bishoprics in Hoxvanp and in the Hanseatic 
Department, regardless of the feelings or interests of their evange 


. . . . ° i ° - 
licalinhalilants ; and this being a considerable recovery of powel 
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‘The Holy Father agrees to the dispositions, in consideration of the 
atual state of the church, and in the confidence with which his Ma- 
jesty has inspired him, that he will grant his powerful protection to the 
‘numerous wants which religion suffers in the time we hye! Wiil any 
man, possessed of the power of reflection, longer argue that the 
‘Court of Rome’ has nota controul’ over the whole ‘ Chaich of 
Rome?” The attempt at forming such distinction 18, we coifess, 
ingenious, and calenlated to mislead the ignorant or yuwary ; but 
thee are not times in which such sophistry can succeed. 


At page 65, under the head of Auricutar Conrrssion, 
weagain find this absurdly assumed distinction between the 
Court and Church of Rome alluded to : and as. the anecdote 
introduced is judiciously brought forward to combat by ridicule, 
what was before so successfully effected by argument, we shall 
lay before our readers the following passage. 


« The sins that are ‘ forgtven’ by the priests, who are alleged, 
a3 already explained, to bave been made JupGes by God, are not of 
a ‘deadly sort ;* but only those of a venial nature, such as rebellion, 
breaking a fast when prohibited by holy church, incest, neglecting to 
repeat a creed, or similar offences. Innumerable instances, there- 
fore occur, of the poor, ignorant, and deluded, followers of papal 
Rome, omitting in their confessiowts any mention of those crimes 
Wot considered as coming within the jurisdiction of the priest ; or, 
louse the expression of that hierarchy, ‘ transgressions which are 
not regarded as matters of conscience.’ A’ shepherd in one of the 
districts near Naples, which was much infested with robbers, ackacw- 
ledged to his spiritual guide, upon whom he was a constant atten- 
dant, thathe had been overcome with temptation, and, to allay his 
thirst, had wickedly drark a few drops of milk on a fast day. £ Does 
your conscience upbraid you with no other crime ?’ said the ghostly 
father, € none at all,’ rejoined the penitent. ‘ What! did you never 
join any of your comrades ir robbing and murdering passengers ? 
‘Oh yes, very often, good father, but that is a deadly sin, which you 
know is not made a matter of conscience!’ [French Anas.] Whe- 
ther this shepherd belonged tothe ‘cuunca’ or tothe * court’ 
of Rome, has not been explained ; but we cannot consider that he 
was a member of the latter, if there were ¢hen any difference, be- 
eause he would not have confessed to have broken his fast, for which 
he was chargeable ren shillings and sixrpence, when he might have 
avowed the murder, for which be was cniy liable to the payment ot 
SEVEN shillings and sixpence, and was besides secure in the possession 
f whatever he might have gained by the act itself, as will be satis- 
factorily seen by the following numerous, and high/y-prizved autho- 
nites, viz. * A man may do what he wi!! with what he receives for 
4 MURDER, @n UNJUST JUDGEMENT, for INFAMOUS SINS, &C, ; 

4use the possession of his reward is just, and he acquires a title 


aad property in the things he obtains by those means.’ Escosar, 
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tr 5 ex 5. p. 53; Lessivs, 1.2 de Just 14d. 8n. 52; Mourn, 
disp. 04; Recixatovs, 1.10. p. 18a; Finicetivs, tr 3}, n. 220; 
Escosaz, to3 ex. 10.21; CLussrus, lib 2.c 14.d.S p.52!" 


This “ Exposition” is not only written with considerable 
spirit, but the arguments adduced are supported throughout 
by quotations from the Scriptures, from which latter ciscum. 
stance it merits peculiar respect. It exhibits, in a manner 
not to be refuted, the lamentable fact, that Roman Catholics 
and Protestants can never cordiaily co-operate ; and, under 
that conviction, it closes with the following appeal to the 
British public. 


“* We cannot consistently terminate this little tract, without soli- 
citing our readers candidly, and cautiously, to consider what is the 
real olject of the {risk papists, iu which they have been joined by 
those of England, in their present peREMPTORY DeMaANDs. Civil 
liberties and protection, it cannot be, because these they enjoy already 
in common with any other subject ; religious freedom it cannot be, 
because that also they enjoy. Will it not, therefore, be manifest, 
that it is PoxiTicat PeoweKx at which they aim? Apo influence, 
which once possessed by them in common with the Protestant subjects 
of this realm, they confidently ¢ » icipate, may finaily enable them to 
REGAIN THEIR PARAMOUNT ASCENDENCY iN BOTH CHURCH AND 
state. With heretics they cannot, according to their ‘ religious 
creed, even associate, unless for the gooa of holy church.’ Between 
them and the Protestants, there would, therefore, be a constant 
struggle. It is agonizing to reflect upon the inevitable result of such 
a struggle, in which one party pursues their object with combined 
energies, and the unabating vigour of religious and political zeal ; 
while they are feebly opposed only by the honest credulous apathy of 
tbeir unwary and wnsuspecting opponents! Already the Irish papists 
dzre insult us with threats ; and such is the fury with which the 
principal members of the Irish papistical hierarchy are impelled, that 
already bave they suffered their real object to escape : when Dr. 
Miner, the great and ostensible agent of the Irish Bishops, with- 
drew the proposed vero tothe king, a security actually prottered by 
himself, with the full sanction both of the popish clergy and Jaity, 
it became requisite that he should offer to the noble lords upon whom 
he had passed so gross an insult, some explanation of his fickle and 
deceptive conduct ; and the declaration that be made for that end, 
was every way consistent with the principles imputed tothe body 
which he represented, excepting, indeed, that in the ardcur of his 
zeal, he inadvertently betrayed the secret, th ¢ the struggles of the 
papists for political power, had for their GRanp onsect the tote 
destruction of the protestant religion, whether relating to the BsTA 
BLISHED CHURCH, or to those denominated Protestant DisseNnTecs: 
Elis words are so emphatic, and their sense so directly obvious, 95 '° 
preclude all possibility of misconception or misinterpretatico. Ue 
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bed, it would appear, imbibed the fallacious ilea that Protestants 
ceald feel no interest beyond what rested on political inflaence, bat 
the bishops suggested that he was in crrer, and then he discovered 
« that the protestants required this influence ia the crown, To secuRE 
sustR RELIGIOUS, Not their civil establishment, and he blessed God 
who bad directed the prelates to decide as they had done,” declaring 
‘thst he would rather sPict THE LAST PROP OF HIS BLOOD THAN 
aycTION * SUCH A POWSR IN THE KING.” 


—— - aE 

Oa the formation of British Lancers. Submitted to his me 
egy ot York, Commander in Chief, on the fjth 
of November, 1811. 4 new Edition with six fine plates. 
By J. B. Drouville, Captain of Horse, 4to Pp. 16. J.J. 
Stockdale, 1813. 


So great a change has taken place, since the commencement 
of the wars consequent on the French revolution, in military 
ions, and indeed, in the whole system of military tactics, 
that it might be truly said a new school has been established 
for military pupils. Hence have vast improvements been 
adopted in the management of field artillery, as well as ia 
the use of other implements of war. And, therefore, it is 
highly necessary that Great Britain, which, at this period, 
holds no contemptible station among the military powers of 
Europe, should aot pertinaciously adhere to the tactics of the 
old school, which are not applicable to the new state of thi 
but keep pace with the improvements of other nations. For 
this reason, any plan which is recommended by experience, 
aad which presents eminent advantages, should be maturely 
considered, and, when found free from objections, decisively 
adopted. In few plans, which have fallen under our cog- 
tizance, have greater advantages and fewer objections been 
observable than in that for the formation of a body of British 
lancers which is now before us. ! 














“ The experience of many campaigns”—observes Mr. Drouville 
“has, long since, convinced me that a corps of lancers, of whatever 
country it may be composed, must invariably have a decided ad- 
Vantage over any other cavalry. The lancers of whatever denomina- 
tion, have constantly proved most formidable warriors; and have 
aoe the highest and best-merited fame, whenever brought into 

“ The Austrian Hullans were known in 1792 and 1793, to have 
made a dreadful havock amongst the French ranks of infantry and 
cavalry ; and to have inspired them with a tervor which only subsided, 
a Hullans were suppressed, in consequence of some court 
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“ No one’s a stranger to the renown of the Cossacks, or ligt 
cavalry, in the Russian army. ‘They are mostly peasants, who, 
the first sigaal of a war, exchange the plough forthe spear, and soog 
become formidable soldiers. 

*« These lancers, the most undaunted and useful men in the world 
for that kind of warefare in which they are engaged, bad inspired 
the French dragoons with such inexpressible awe, that. it was no up- 
common thing, for a time, to see whole regiments put to flight by 
one hundred Cossacks only. 


In considering the question of arms, Mr. Drouville truly 
remarks, that the dragoon, with a stralght pointed sabre, 
has a wonderfui advantage over the huzzar with a curved sabre, 
the advantage indeed, is precisely the same as that which » 
man armed with a small sword would have over another armed 
with a cutlass; for, while the latter lifted up his arm, as 
he must do, to cut his adversary down, the former, witha 
quick thrust, would-infallibly run him thrqugh the body. 

_ Having explained the advantages of lancers in general, the 
author proceeds to point out the particular advantages, which 
would result from the establishment of a corps of British 
lancers. . 


** Nonation in Europe could produce a better corps of lancers 
than Great Britain. The English horses, being generally mote 
powerful, and far swifter than the French, would insure the British 
Jancers a great superiority over those inthe French army, who are 
all but indifferently mounted. Now, owing to this superiority of 
their horses, it is obvious that the charge of the British lancers, 
in lines, would be more rapid, and occasion a more resistless shock ; 
nay, if forced to retreat, they would have a_ better chance of escape, 
without any risk of being overtaken by the enemy.” 


The author proceeds to observe that a corps of this kind may 
be formed here with great facility and expedition, and with very 
little cost; as immense numbers of deserters, of different na- 
tions, from the French armies, are brought to England every 
month, that are represented to be men trained to arms from their 
earliest youth, and accustomed to the use of the spear, and 
to the management of ungovernable horses. And _ it is also 
asserted, that the number of deserters of this description 
would be greatly inereased, if the men were not fearful of 
being placed in the infantry, a service to which they are wholly 
unused, and sent to the West Indies, a climate to which they 
have a particular repugnance. 

Nothing, surely, can be more absurd, nor yet more detri- 
mental to the service, than the too common custom of placig 
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oficers and men, but particularly the former, in situations for 
which they are unqualified, by professional studies, pursuits, 

habits. ‘Thus it is no uncommon thing to see a major of 
infanury become a lieutenant-colonel of light diagoons ; anda 


major ¢ of cavalry converted into a lieutenant-colonel of foot ; 
when, in truth, there is nothing in eommon between the two 
services. They ought to be kept distinct, and the officers of 
one service ought never to be transferred to another; indeed, 
we believe that much of the inferiority of our officers to head 
of the enemy, so remarkable in the early periods of the war, 
may be chiefly imputed to this improper and injudicious 
conducts 

The foreigners, of whom Mr. Drouville proposes chiefly ta 
form the corps of lancers, are generally powerful athletic men, 
« inured to fatigue, courageous even to temerity, blindly obe- 
dient to their commanders, and accustomed, from long habit, 
to military discipline.” ‘This is the proper material, as the 
French would term it, for the composition of an army ;. and the 
very circumstance of their entrance into our service, which 
would, of necessity, exclude them from ‘ail hopes of mercy, in 
the event of their capture by the enemy, would prevent all 
apprehensions respecting their fidelity. There is, already, we 
are assured, a sufficient number of foreigners, from the North 

‘Europe, i in our depdts, to form two regiments oi lancers. 


“ With regard,” adds the author, “ to the advantages which 
government would derive, I conceive them to be beyond calculation, 
Bésides the addition of one of more regimen’s of cavalry to the British 
force, the raising of such a corps, which, I dare to affirm, could but add 
neW lustre to his Majesty's arms, would induce tie majority of the 
Russians and Poles, who are now in the French ranks, to enter the 
British service, and inspire the French dragoons (who compose the 
majority of their cavalry in Spain) with the same panic as cid the 
coisacks formerly,” (and, it may be added, as have the cossacks tes 
cently.) ‘* What I have said may be easily credited, when we daily 
tee the Spanish partisan, Don Juntan Saxcuez, contend with thems 
and, aithough upon very unequal terms, since bis troops, for a while, 
consisted only of a raw peasantry, neither regularly armed, mounted, 
nor equipped, obtain incredible success, and, in fact, mount his own 
men on the very horses they have taken from the enemy. Having 

an eye-witness of those transactions during a four years’ sues 
cessive campaign in that country, I can vouch for the authenticity 
of the assertion.” « 


We confess, we prefer one projector of practical knowledge, 
to all the theoretical planners in Kurope. And it does appear 
to ~ that the adoption of this plan would be highly advanta- 

No. 179. Vol. 44, April, 1813. Ce 
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geous to our military operations on the Continent, where alone 
the fate of Europe must be decided, and where, if the Princes 
of the Continent are not blind to their own interest and 
security, it may be decided in a single campaign. The fol. 
lowing is the plan proposed by Mr. Drouville for the formation 
of this corps. 


** Tue Formation. . 

‘* T. A corps of lancers to be formed, and composed of one or more 
regiments, under the denomination of British Lancers, No. 1, 2, and 
so on. 

‘« II, These regiments to be composed of Russians and Poles, from 
the depois of deserters from the French army. 

“ IIf[. One or more officers, intended to be attached to the said 
corps, to be ordered to the above-mentioned depots, there to select 
such men as have already served in the cavalry, or who, in every other 
respect, are duly qualified to become lancers, 

« IV..A great number of deserters, of the above description, having 
been already incorporated into the foreign depat-regiments of foot, the 
men might be taken back, and replaced by Italians and Piedmontes, 
at Lymington, and in the Isle of Wight. 

** V. The men thus selected for the corps of lancers, to be marched 
to the place of rendezvous, assigned by his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander in Chief for their organization. 

_ VIL. Each regiment to be composed of eight companies, forming 
four troops or squadrons, 

‘« VIL. Each company to be composed as follows, viz. 
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** Officers. 

“ 1X. All the officers to be British, having served in the cavalry, 
and, if possible, conversant with foreign languages. The distinction, 
in regard to rank, to be determined by his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander in Chief.” | 


A knowledge of foreign languages, in the present state of 
Europe, is so indispensable a qualification in military men, that 
the study of the German, Spanish, Italian, and French lan- 
guages, ought to constitute a part of their education. And, it 
is to be hoped, that, in our new military colleges, this qualifica- 
tion will be duly attended do. Itis the more necessary, as 
there is every prospect of our communications with the Conti- 
nent, both political and military, becoming more and more 
frequent. 


«« Non-commissioned Officers and Corporals. 

* X. From the various regiments of cavalry in the British army to 
be selected sixteen corporals, well-informed men of character, to be 
promoted” [to the rank of] ‘‘ serjeants of Jancers. Thirty-two pri- 
yates, from among the light or heavy dragoons, if duly qualified, to be 
appointed corporals. The remainder of the non-commissioned officers 
to be chosen from among the Russian and Polish deserters ; if possi- 
ble, however, those who have previously served ina regiment of 
lancers, 

“© Uniform, 

“ XI. The dress to consist of a jacket of a grass-green colour, 
without facings; but with ten buttons to button over the breast ; 
the collar, cuffs, and edging, of sky-blue colour; the waistcoat to 
be entirely concealed under the jacket ; the pantaloons to be trimmed 
with yellow twist. 

“* The overall to be of the same colour as the jacket, black-leather 
seating. 

“ The head-dress to be a schaws, in the German style, fixed upon 
the head by a pair of jugular clasps made of -brass, like fish-scales ; in 
front of the schaws to be marked, likewise in brass, the initials B. L. 

“ The buttons, also of brass, to be eight lines in diameter, of a 
semi-globular form, bearing the initials B. L. in basse-relievo 

“* The boots to be like those of the hussars with iron spurs affixed 
to the heels. | 

“ The lancer, instead of a cloak, is to be supplied with a fuil great-, 
of the same colour as his jacket, and a large cape to fall over his 
shoulders. : 


“« Equipment, 

* XII. The lancer not to be allowed, in the field, more than three 
shirts ; namely, one in wear, and two in his portmanteau : these, 
together with his dress-pantaloons, anda pair of boots, for change, 
Must constitute the whole of his one 
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We highly approve of the plainness, simplicity, and eco. 
nomy, of the dress here proposed for the lancers, which 
would form a striking, and, we must say, an nonourable, cop. 
trast, with the gaudy, extravagant, and unmilitary, uniforms, of 
our hussars, and of some few other regiments.. This costly 
sacrifice to the vanity, or to the caprice, of colonels, ought to 
be prevented by prohibitory regulations from the Comman. 
der in Chief. | It is ruinous to officers, and prejudicial to the 
service, while it exposes us to the derision of foreigners. The 
manner, too, in which our horses are kept, in warm stables, and 
highly pampered, renders them, in a certain degree, unfit for 
active service, because unable to-hear those privations to which, 
in such service, they must, of necessity, be frequently exposed. 
We believe, all officers who have served in the Peninsula, will 
readily admit the truth of this observation. Besides, it exposes 
us to greater expence, by the loss of horses, who suffer ex- 
tremely from a sudden change of food and of treatment. An 
uniform, for active service, cannot be too simple; and as all 
soldiers are intended for active service, this simplicity of dress 
ought to pervade the whole army. 
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** Accoutrements. 

‘© XIII. The -accoutrements of the lancers to be like those of the 
hussars, except that the belt of the cartouch-box must be wider, and 
that of the carbine-bearer, as generally called, narrower and longer, in 
order that the swivel may hang 16 or 18 inches lower than the body of 
the pouch, : 

«* The belts to be of buff-colour ; that of the sabre three inches 
wide, to be worn over the jacket : ona square brags plate to the same, 
to be engraved the initials B. L. " 

“* Arms. ’ 

“« XIV. The lancer to be armed with a spear, a sabre, and a brace 
of pistols, at the butt-eud of which must be fixed a moveable, yet 
well-fastened, iron ring. This ring is intended for the Jancer, during 
an action,’ to have one of his pistols hanging down at the swivel, 
wheteof the beli, being of a great length, will enable him to fire 
that pistol when he thinks proper, and which is done most frequently 
with effect. | 

“ ‘The spear to be ten feet long, with a small flag, beating the na- 
tional colours, below the blade ; and a horse-hide bracelet at the mid- 
_ Mle of the handle. The*sabre, the same as those used by the Hussas 

and Light Dragoons. 
*¢ Horses. ' 

“ XV. The lancers tobe mounted, as far as possible, upon horses 
of the same height and strength as those of the Light Dragoons, and 
caparisoned in a similar mannér to those of the hussars ; with this dif- 
ference, however, that the shabrach is to be of black sheéép-fleece, 








pound all round with cloth, of a sky-blue colour, twenty lines broad, 


and dented. 
« To the right stirrup should be affixed a ring, made of horse-hide, 


one inch anda half in diameter, for the purpose of supporting the 


at. 
of XVI. Pay.—The lancer to have the same pay and allowance as 


that of the English and German light cavalry. 

XVII. Discipline —The discipline to be the same as that in force 
for the British cavalry. 

“ Erercise.—The exercise to be divided into two nirts ; that is to 
say, the lance, and manceuvres. The former to be confided to the 
non-commissioned Russian and Polish officers in their respective 
companies, and the latter to one or more officers, selected for 
the purpose, subject to the inspection of the commissioned officers of 
the regiment.” 


The plates, which are coloured, and well-executed, illustrate 
this description of dress, accoutrements, &c. and convey a clear 
idea of the lancer, fully equipped for the field. 
Rokeby; a Poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. 4to. Pp. 441. 21, 2s. 

boards. Ballantyne and Co, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co, 

London. 1813. 


Iris with the poet, as with the hero, the desire of fame is 
the actuating principle in both, and one fortuncte atchievement 
is but an incitement to the commission of more. The pride- 
of pre-eminence “ supreme alike o'er bards and kings,” urges 
them on to the attempting new triumphs, and whether the sword 
or the pen be the weapon employed in their cause, and the 
study or the “ tented field” the scéne of their endeavours, 
the hope of acquiring the laurels of superiority, and of build- 
ing for themselves ** monumentum perennius ere” is the same 
ineach ; and provided these equally powerful instruments are 
wielded by the hand of a master, both, the one and other, 
are capable of preserving “ their blushing honours thick about 
them,” when the energies that directed them are palsied in the 
grave, and the person with whom they dwelt is insensible 
equally to the praises and the condemnations of the world. ‘The 
poet relying entirely on the superstructure which his former efforts 
have raised, and the hero who has obtained “ the bubble reputa- 
tion even in the cannon’s moath,” labour equally also under 
some disadvantage ; inasmuch as it will sometimes happen that 
f their subsequent do not surpass their furmer efforts, and 
they should fail from untoward circumstances, in succeeding in 
aly One enterprise they may attempt, their reputation will prove, 
Wieed, but a “ bubble,” and, to their chagrin and disappoint- 
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ment, they will learn that they are very far from being th 
*¢ the foremost men” either in the ranks of literature or o 
valour. 

Called upon to exercise, once more, our inquisitorial juris. 
diction on Mr. Scott’s talents, the above brief considerations 
presented themselves to our mind; for we are scarcely risen 
from the perusal of one, before we are seated again in judg. 
ment upon another of his poems; we may safely suppose, 
then, that success in him leads to new endeavours, and that 
he is unwilling to. trust to his past productions for the esta- 
blishment of his reputation a8 a poet; and, in his desire of 

»osthumous fame, and who is without it? exerts once more 
is various talents, and produces a production for the judg- 
ment of the world, which, if it succeed, shall increase his 
hopes of fadeless renown, or hurl him, in the event of failure, 
from the eminence which he has attained on the fabled mount 
of the muses, to its very base, where the best he can hope for 
is to mingle with the common herd of aspirants; and become 
one of the “ mob of gentlemen who write with ease.”—But 
let us not, as is too much the case with reviewers, in our 
reforming days, bewilder our cheated readers with (perhaps) 
useless observations, when we ought to be rendering them 
their due, and giving them what they look for, by passing 
judgment upon, and proving that judgment correct by produc- 
ing specimens from the work which we purpose, in every 
sense of the word, to review. 

The poem, then, is written in the Hudibrastic couplet, a 
measure which Mr. Scott has, in some measure, dignified and 
made fashionable by his example. The scene is laid at Barnard 
castle, in Yorkshire, and partly at the castles of Rokeby and 
Morthain, on the banks of the Greta; the date of the supposed 
events is immediately subsequent to the great battle of Marston 
Moor; 3d July, 1644. This period of public confusion has 
been chosen without any purpose of combining the fable with 
the military or political events of the civil war, but only as 
affording a degree of probability to the fictitious narrative now 
presented to the public. ‘The time occupied by the actions 
aspace of five days, three of which are supposed to elapse 
between the end of the fifth and beginning of the 6th canto: 

Canto Ist. introduces us to Oswald Wycliff (in Barnard 
Castle) agitated and restless on his couch ;. whilst fear 4 
hope, suspense and agitation, the constant attendants of & 
bad man, are harrowing up his feelings; and, with torturing 
anxiety, he awaits the expected messenger who shall bring 

him the tidings of the success of his vile projects, and 
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tification of his ambition: at length his eager ear is greeted 
with the trampling of an horseman ; whose arrival is presently 
ynounced: he starts from his couch, aad, with that studied 
courtesy, that fawning manner, which wicked men are con- 
stained to put on to the very creatures whom they employ 
ys the tools of their villainy—receives the gigantic stranger. 
The description of Bertram Risingham, for such is his name, 
sone of the poet’s happiest efforts—he is 


«* Inured to danger's direst form 

Tornade and earthquake flood and storm ; 
Death had he seen by sudden blow, 

By wasting plague, by tortures slow, 

By mine or breach, by stell or ball, 

Knew all his shapes and scorned them all.” 


But we must not thus early trust ourselves with a quotation of 
length, as so many passages claim equal attention, Y'o Oswald’s 
auxious enquiries, made doubly painful by suspense, he deigns 
not to reply till, like ‘ a famished wolf,” he has gorged his 
gluttonous meal; at length he bursts forth with ‘ woulds’t hear 
the tale? on Marston heath 


‘* met front to front the ranks of death ; 


and, after giving a description of the battle, he concludes 
bysaying, he 


ce 





fired his petronal 
And Moriham horse and rider fell ; 
One dying look he upward cast 

Of wrath and anguish—’twas his last.” 


It was to convey this intelligence to Oswald, with whom he 
had concerted Mortham’s murder, and who was next heir 
to his possessions, that Bertram came to Barnard Castle ; he 
demands for his services the gold and jewels, whilst he con- 
eedes the lands and estates of his victim to his employer. ‘To 
this distribution of ill-gotten wealth, though the manner in 
which it is urged was particularly galling to his pride, and 
the great deduction which it made from his expected wealth 


Provoking to his avarice, Wycliff is obliged to comply: the . 


murderer demands also conduct to Mortham hall, but the 
cowardly Oswald fearing equally to trust himself with, and 
refuse the demand of, Bertram, determines on sending his 
son Wilfrid as the companion of his unworthy associate. 

iifrid, to whom it is now necessary to introduce the reader, 
Weare told, possesses 


« A heart too soft from early life 
To hold With fortune needful strife.”’ 
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And that— 


“No touch of childhood’s frolic mood 
Shewed the elastic spring of bloud ;” 


He is by consequence, therefore, the very reverse, in his nature, 
‘@hd in his babits, of his less worthy sire, and whilst the one 
dedicated his life to the pursuit of avarice and ambition—the 
other— 


* Hour after hour lov'd to pore 

On Shakespeare's rich and varied store ; 
But turn'd from martial scenes aud light 
From Faistaff' feast, and Percy's fight, 
To ponder Jacques moral strain 

And muse with Hamlet, wise in vain, 
And weep himself to soft repose 

O'er gentle Desdemona’s woes. 


He was a lover as well as a poet; but 


** Vainly he loved—for seldom swain 
Of such soft mould is lov'd again.” 


The object of his love was Matilda, whom Mr. Scott, with 
seme impropriety calls “ the heir of Rokeby’s knight”—but 
she felt not the same passion, nor, indeed, had the power of be- 
stowing her love, for it was placed on another object ; for him 


‘* Yet al] Matilda could she gave 

In pity to her gentle slave ; 
Friendship, esteem, and fair regard, 
And praise, the poei’s best reward.” 


Oswald had commanded his son, ignorant, indeed, that his 
love went that way, to woo this same Matilda: the matter 
stood thus, when he sought his son, and informed him of the 
journey he was to take, and the companion he was to escort 
on the following morning. ‘The effects of love are’ henutines 
and pathetically painted in the following extract, with whic 
we conclude our abstract of the Ist Canto: 


« More wouldst thou know—yon tower survey, 
Yon couch unpressed since parting day, 

Yon untrimmed larap, whose yellow gleam 

Js mingling with the cold moon beam, 
And yon thin form ! the hectic red 

On his pale cheek unequal spread ; 
The head reclined, the loosened hair, 
The limbs-relaxed, the mournful air. 
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See he looks up ;—a woeful smile 
Lightens his woe-worn cheek awhile, 
"Tis fancy wakes some idle thought, 

To gild the ruin she has wrought ;—- 
For, like the bat of Jodian brakes, 
Her pinions fan the wound she makes ; 
And soothing thus the dreamer’s pain, 
She drinks his life-blood from the vein, 
Now to the lattice tarn his eyes, 

Vain hope! to see the sun arise— 

- The moon with clouds is still o’ercast, 
Still howls by fits the stormy blast ; 
Another hour must wear away, 

Ere the east kindle into day, ° 
And hark! to waste that weary hour, 
He tries the minstrel’s magic power.” 
Canto ist.—Stan. 32. 


After a glowing decription of day break, and of the scenery 
around Barnard Castle; we behold Bertram and Wilfrid, in the 
2nd Canto, on their way to Mortham Hall. Uncongenial as the 
travellers were in habits to each other, it could not be expected 


that their journey would be productive of much conversation, 


silence, therefore, is scarcely broken till of a sudden Bertram 
asks Wilfrid if he had not beheld a form twice dart across their 
path? Ere his companion can reply he beholds the figure 
again, and, sword in hand, pursues the object of his doubts. 
Wilfrid, however, pursues his way, and finds, after a time, 
his companion at a ae monument near the gate of Mortham ; 
he informs Wilfrid that here “ it vanished like a flitting ghost.” 
Wilfrid naturally enquires what appearance the form wore, 
and Bertram inconsiderately replies, 


"Twas Mortham's form from foot to head !. 
His morion with the plume of red, 

His shape, his mien—‘twas Mortham right, 
As when I slew him in the fight.” 


The reader’s fancy must supply the wonder and consternation, 
which this bold confession” must have wrought on the mind of 
the gentle Wilfrid—to his question “ Thou slay him? thou?” 
he proudly and fearlessly replies, 


** Tslew him! I !—I had forgot, 
Thou, stripling, knewest not of the plot. 
But it is spoken—nor will I 

Deed done or spoken word deny. 

I slew him ! I, for thankless pride ; 
"Twas by this hand that Mortham died.” 
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The scene that follows is certainly equal to any in the poem— 
the call of virtue overcomes the struggle of habit, honour and 
duty supersede the force of education, and, with a proud defi- 
ance, worthy a hero, the gentle Wilfrid attacks the gigantic 
Bertram ; but the odds are too unequal ; recovering from the 
astonishment which this unexpected opposition had thrown 
him into, with one buffet he fells his virtuous opposer to the 
ground, and he is about to close his career of life for ever, 
when 


‘* A warlike form, that mark'd the scene, . 
Presents his rapier sheath’d between ; 
Parries the fast-descending blow — 

And steps ‘twixt Wilfrid and the foe ;"— 


Scar’d, beyond recovering; at this unwelcome sight, rendered 
doubly terrible, because 


** His wavering faith received not quite 
The form he saw as Mortham’s sprite, 
But more he it feared if it stood 

His lord in living flesh and blood ;" 


Bertram flies into the forést, whilst to the equally astonished 
Wilfrid, the warrior disappears ; conjuring him to tell to none 
that Mortham lives, (for it was, indeed, Mortham whose 
horse had received the death intended for himself at Marston 
Moor.) Just then Oswald and a troop of horse join Wilfrid— 
he relates to them the wonders of the day—Oswald affects a 
careless indifference and satisfies himself by observing that as 

ursuit would be vain it is needless, when weightier matters 
a étlisind their attention, to make it, and, as Bertram was ere 
now beyond their reach, they had better pursue their way. Not 
so conceives young Redmond, a page of Rokeby, he instantly 
determines to pursue the miscreant and challenges the courage 
of his companions by daring them to accompany him—a 
number obey the call, and they start on their unlucky errand, for 
they all return, save Redmond, with tidings that the object of 
their search has eluded their pursuit. This intelligence lulls 
Oswald's fears, and he again bids Wilfrid pursue his suit to 
Matilda—hinting the dangerous rival he may have to encounter 
in Redmond. 

Canto 3rd.—Bertram is obliged to put forth all his arts, to 
exert all his adroitness, and to rouse all his energies, to escape 
the pursuit of the gallant Redmond; wherever he turns, his 
step is echoed by his followers, and the dreaded foe is even at 
his heels, when the rugged precipice has been climbed; 
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crouching at length, unable to prosecute his harassing flight 
farther, beneath the shelter of the thick underwood, he has 
even the power of beholding his pursuer unobserved. ‘The 
description of young Redmond is glowing, and we willingly 
extract it as a fair specimen of Mr. Scott’s abilities as a poet. 


‘* Then Bertram might the beating trace 
Of the bold youth who led the chace ; 
Who paus'd to list for every sound, 
Climb'd every height to look around ; 
Then, rushing on with naked sword, 
Each dingle’s bosky depths explor'd. 
‘I'was Redmond by the azure eye ; 
"Twas Redmond by the locks that fly 
Disordered fram his glowing cheek ; 
Mien, face, and form, young Redmond speak. 
A form more active, light, and strong, 
Ne’er shot the ranks of war along ; 

The modest, yet the manly, mien, 
Might grace the court of maiden queen. 
A face more fair you well may find, 

For Redmond's knew the sun and wind ; 
Nor boasted, from their tinge when free, 
The charm of regularity ; 

But every feature had the power 

To aid the expression of the hour,” 


Redmond, however, at last gives up the chace, and Ber- 
tram is suddenly aroused from no very enviable feelings by the 
encountering of an old comrade, by name Guy Denzil, who 
was now-one of a band of freebooters. He enlists Bertram 
in their society by offering him the lead of it. He informs 
him, at the same time, that the treasures he was seeking are 
at Rokeby, that a spy was placed to watch the movements of 
Matilda, and the Canto concludes, after an introduction into 
the robber's cave, by that spy informing them that the lady, 
Redmond, and Wilfrid, were in the forest. 

In Canto 4th.—Matilda is introduced with her two lovers, 
Wilfrid is seated on the turf beside her—Redmond at a little 
distance; and he consoles himself for not sharing the same 
favour by gazing on her charms ; charms which are so well 
described by the poet, that we should be wanting in common 
justice to our readers did we withhold them, 


‘* Wreathed in its dark brown rings her hair 
Half hid Matilda's forehead fair, 

Half hid, and half revealed to view, 

Her full dark eye of hazel hue. 
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The rose, with faint and feeble streak, 
So lightly tinged ihe maiden’s cheek, 


That you had said her hue was pale ; 
Bat if she faced the summer gale, 

Or spoke, or sung, or quicker moved, . 
Or heard the praise of those she loved, 


Or when of interest was express'd 
Aught that waked feeling in her breast, 
The mantling blood in ready plays 
Rivalled the blush of rising day. , 
There was a soft and pensive grace, 

A cast of thought upon her face, 

That suited well the forehead high, 

The eye-lash dark, and downcast eye ; 
The mild expression spoke a mind 

In duty firm, composed, resign’d ; 

Tis that which Roman art has given 

To mark their maiden queen of heaven.” 


We have then the history of the youthful days of Redmond— 
how a stranger, faint and wounded, had rushed into Rokeby 
Hall, one winter’s night, bearing in his arms a boy whom he 
entrusts to the compassion of Mortham, and saying a few words 
in explanation, dies; the boy (Redmond) grows up with, and 
shares in the youthful sports of, Matilda, No wonder, then, 
that the attachment of youth should grow with their growth, 
and strengthen with their strength, till it ripened into love. 
Matilda then reads from a scroll the history‘of her uncle Mor- 
tham’s life, but it will suffice for us briefly to inform our rea- 
ders, for there must be some “ secrets worth knowing’”” left 
for their perusal, that he had been driven by the representa- 
tions of a false friend into jealousy, and by an unfortunate 
mistake consequent on this worst of passions, he became the 
murderer of his wife’s brother, and, to complete the catalogue 
of his misfortunes, his infant son, with his nurse, was car- 
ried off by armed rufhansy &e. The story is broken off by 8 
rustling in the thicket near which they are seated: faacy, 
however, supplies them witha reason, and Redmond resunies 
his-seat. Bertram (who was in the thicket) chides Guy Den- 
zil for his hesitation, and levels his carabine at Redmond. 
Matilda crosses his aim and, ere he can change his situation, 
he is warned by Denzil of the approach of an armed force. 
The assassins effect their retreat in safety,and the men appear, 
who prove to be Wilfrid’s train ; the carabine is found marked 
with Denzil’s name, and it is thought prudent that Wilfrid 
should remove the treasures and Matilda to Barnard Castle, 
for which purpose he is to bring at night a troop of horse 
Matilda, Redmond, &c. return to Rokeby. . 
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We find Wilfrid, having preceded his troop at the begin- 
ning of the 5th cant. in company with Redmond and Matilda, 
ia the hall of Rokeby; the peculiarity of their situation ba- 
nishes all distrust from the party assembled; and a compact 
of mutual friendship is registered in the hearts 6f Wilfrid and 
Redmond ; and 


** Two lovers by the maiden sate, 

Without a glance of jeaious hate ; 

The maid her lovers sate between, 

With open brow and equal mien : 

It is a sight but rarely spied, 

Thanks to man’s wrath, and woman's pride. 


Matilda after lavishing more of her attention than she was 
wont on Redmond, to avert Wilfrid’s chagrin, which was very 
evident, requests of him a song, and the almost broken- 
hearted youth sings the {ullewing very beautiful and pathetic 
m., We extract this with the more pleasure, inasmuch as 
itis almost the only song in the whole work that can lay claim 
tomuch merit, the others being at best but loose and abortive 
aifempts 
« O Lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine ii of ‘the cypress tree! . 
Teo lively glow the hues ight, 
The varoished hoilies al! too bright, 
Tie May tlowerand the Eglantine, 
May shade a crow less sad than mine ; 
But, Lacy, weave no wreath for me, 
Or weave itof the Cypress (ree! 
Let dimpled mirth bis temples twine, 
With iendrils of toe laughing vine ; 
‘The manly oak , the pensive yew, 
To patriot ane’, to eage be due ; 
The myrile bough bids lovers live, 
But that Matilda will not give ; 
Thea Lady twine, &c. 


Let megry England proudly rear 

Her !yiended roses, bought so dear ; 

Let Ajbin bind her bonnet blue 

W ith heath and hare-bell dipped in dew ; 

€niavor’d Erin's crest be seen, 

‘Lhe flower she loves of Emerald green ; 
But Lady, &c. 

Strike the wild harp while maids prepare 

The ivy meet for minstrel’s hair; 

And, while bis crown of Jaarel leaves, 

With bloody hand the victor weaves, 
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Let the loud trump his triumph tell ; 
But when you hear the passing bell, 
Then lady twine, &c, ~ 


Yes! twine for me the Cypress bough ; 
Bat, ob Matilda, twine not now ! 
Stay till a few brief months are past, 
And I have looked and loved my last ! 
When villagers my shroud bestrew, 
With pansies, rosemary, and rue, 
Then, Lady, weave a wreath for me, 
And weave it of the Cypress tree.” 


Redmond consoles the poor desponding one, and a voice 
from without, with the air of a wandering minstrel, begs for 
admittance ; after much parley he gains his point, and the 
emissary of Bertram and the Banditti, for such he is, is intro- 
duced into the hall. He amuses them sometime with his min- 
strelsy. Matilda also strikes the chords, and her pleasing 
manner, added to the kindness with which she had treated 
him, had almost awaked the compunctious visitings of sorrow 
and remorse in his breast, when Bertram, followed: by the 
banditti, advances into the hall. The domestics form a wall 
of defence before Matilda, headed by Redmond; Wilfrid 
bears her off through a wicket behind them into the Forest. 
But, as soon as he has deposited her in safety, hurt at some 
ill-judged reproaches of which she made use, he rushes back, 
ial mingles in the contest; the attack is recounted in very 
spirited language, and, instead of being readers, we almost 
fancy ourselves spectators. 


‘* Wilfrid has fall'n—but o’er bim stood, 
Young Redmond, soiled with smoke and blood, 
Cheering his mates, with heart and hand, 

Still to make good their desperate stannd. 

“* Up comrades up, in Rokeby‘s halls 

Ne’er be it said your courage falls. 

What! faint ye for their savage cry, 

Or do the smoke-wreathes daunt your eye? 
These rafters have returned a shout, 

As loud at Rokeby’s wassail rout, 

As thick a smoke these hearths have given 

At hollow tide or Christmas even, 

Stand to it yet, renew the fight, 

For Rokeby’s and Matilda's right ! 

These slaves! they dare not, hand to hand, 

Bide buffet from a trae man’s brand.” 
Impetuous, active, fierce, and young, 

Upon the advancing foes he sprung. 
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Woe to the wretch at whom is bent, 

His brandished falchion's sheer descent ! 
Backward they scattered as he came, 

Like wolves before the leven flame, 

When, 'mid their howling conclave driven, 
Hath glanced the Thunderbolt of heaven. 
Bertram rush'd on—but Harpool clasped 
His knees, although in death he gasped, 
His falling corpse before him flung, 

» And round the trammelled ruffian clung. 
Just then, the soldiers filled the dome, 
And shouting charged the felons home. 
So fiercely, that, in panic dread, 

They broke, they yielded, fell or fled. 
Bertram’s stern voice they heed no more, 
Though heard above the battle’s roar, 
While trampling down the dying man, 
He strove with vollied threat and ban, 
In scorn of odds, in fate’s despite, 

To rally up the desperate fight.” 


The banditti are vanquished, Bertram, the harper, and Denzil, 
alone escaping; the two latter being made prisoners. The 
minstrel is, however, pardoned, and permitted to go on his 
way. Wilfrid is borne to Barnard Castle, where also Matilda 
and Redmond accompany him. 

The sixth canto carries us back to the banks of the Greta, 
where we behold Edmund the harper lamenting his untoward 
fate. He then searches for, and finds a steel casket, and, 
whilst in the act of stooping for it, he is grasped by the hand 
of a giant; and with fear and consternation, he cowers beneath 
the glance of Bertram. Encouraged, however, by the unusual 
soothing manner of his companion, he proceeds to narrate to 
him the circumstances which had occurred since their defeat ; 
that Guy Denzil and himself were prisoners in Barnard castle ; 
that to save his life, Denzil agreed with Oswald Wycliff to 
assert, that Rokeby and others had concerted a plan to seize 
on Barnard Castle. In consequence of which false accusation, 
Rokeby was committed into close custody. Oswald, who had 
then heard for certain of Mortham’s escape from death, 
informs Denzil, that Mortham had promised him quiet pos- 
session of his estates, would he give up his son tohim, (for 
Oswald was supposed to be the person who stole him) and con- 
cludes, by expressing a wish that he could tind him. Denzil, 
to his great consternation, replies— 


«« Thy generous wish is fully won, 
“* Redmond O‘Neale is Mortham’s son.” 
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Oswald, in consequence of this intelligence, dispatches 
Edmund with 2 letter to Mortham, retaining Denzil ir cus. 
tody as an hostage fie Edmudd’s return, &e. The minstrel 
concludes his narration by shewing Bertram the letter. This 
Bertram tears, and, as the only ree mpense in his power, com- 
mands Edmund to bid Mortham lead a force to the aid of his 
son, for him, also; dces Oswald intend to sacrifice to. injustice, 
The scaffold is erected in the high church of Egtinstone, and 
Rokeby and Redmond are aboutto suffer; Life is offered 
the former, on condition of giving his daughter to Wilfrid; 
Matilda, agitated between che struggles of love and the ties 
of filial effection, suffers the latter to conquer, and offers her 
hand to Wilfrid. This generous, this heroie conduct, is met 
with an equally glorious struggle on the part of the gentle 
youth. He taxes all the little energy left him to refuse the 
proffer ; exhausted nature can no more, the very exertion 
snaps the thread of life, and he sinks heart-broken and 
wretched into the hands of death! Just then, a horseman at 
full speed enters, and, 


« All scattered backward as he came, 
For ali Knew Bertram Risingham ! 
Three bounds that noble courser gave, 
The first has reached the centra} nave ; 
The second cleared the chancel wide, 
Fhe third be was at Wycliff’s side. - 
Full levelled at the baron’s head, 
Rung the report—the bullet sped, 
And to his long account and Jast, 
Without a groan dark Oswaid past ! 
All was so quick, that it might seem 
A flash of light’ning or a dream! 


Bertram. falls in the act of turning his steed; he is attacked; 
and, after a desperate struggle, killed by Wickliff’s soldiers: 
Mortham arrives, clasps Redmotd to his arms as his long lost 
son, and the poem ends happily by the union of Redmond 
with Matilda. 

We have thus endeavoured to give a sufficient analysis of 
the poem of “ Rokeby.’ Enough has been done, we trust, 
to muke our reader’s wish to be better acquainted with it. All 
that remains for us, is, as impartial judges, to sum up the 
evidence, and deliver our verdict on the ease which the poet has 
made out. The ample specimens whieh we have given, will 
suffice to prove Mr. Scott a master of his art, where he 
has thought proper to put forth all his powers. And that he 
still remains. unrivalled in that species of poetry whicl: he has 
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thought proper to adopt. The fable of the poem is well ima- 
gined, well supported, and well wrought up. Some few incon- 
sistencies and obscurities occur; but these the reader will-be 
disposed to pardon. But it is in character that the poet has 
been most successful. We do not wonder that more than one 
youth sighs for the favour of the lovely Matilda, she must 
become the favourite of all, and claim for the fancy that created 
her the homage of admiration. Young Redmorid’s chivalrous 
spirit demands respect, and his generous qualities are rewarded 
as they deserve. We must, however, confess, that the gentle 
Wilfrid, weak in habit as he is, is more our favourite, whether 
the burst of valour at the end of the first canto betrays more 
of a heart than the poet meant it should; whether his unfor- 
tunate attachment excites our compassion in a greater degree 
than Mr. Scott thought it would, certain it is, we admire, we 
pity, we almost respect, him. The heart must be dead indeed 
to the feelings of compassion, if it does not return sigh for 
sigh, when the love-lorn youth is singing as it were his own 
obsequies in the pathetic appeal of the cypress wreath. And 
the eye must but seldom drop the tear of pity if it withholds 
itwhea he falls an heart-broken victim to his generosity. We 
are in vain called upon to rejoice with the more happy tovers ; 
our feelings are with the dead, and we have no congratulations 
of joy, no antics of mirth, to throw away upon the living. 
But it is in Bertram Risingham we behold the poet’s master- 
piece; determined to be great, even in fate’s despite, “ he laughs 
at danger,” and mocketh the fears of doubt and hesitation ; 
daring in his plans, he is sudden in executing them—tirm in 


his purposes, he shrinks not from their danger, and, whether — 


lie succeed or whether he be foiled, he is coel and determined 
still, and retires but to renew the attempt. From his charac- 
ter, so xbly delineated in this introduction, he departs not an 
iota, and his last struggle against incalculable odds is worthy 
the man that supports it. Before him, Oswald Wycliff, and 
the minor actors in the scene, sink into shadows ; and, strange 
as it may appear, he becomes a favourite for the energy he 
displiys in support of his plans, and for the coolness with 
which he smiles at defeat. 

Rokeby then, we think, in many parts, not discreditable to 
the known talents of its author, and not undeserving a place 
with his Lady of the Lake. Whether it surpass that poem, 
(forrwe have, indeed, our doubts) we leave his readers to judge. 
But, are critics grown panegyrists ? Our readers will exclaim ; 
are there no faults! We answer, a great many! So many, 
indeed, that we dare not trust ourselves with any thing like an 
No. 179, Vol. 44, 4pr'l, 1813. Dd 
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enumeration of them. We have bad epithets, bad rhyme, false 
concords, &c. in abundance, and most of them arising from 
haste and carelessness. ‘Tie poet can, we are convinced, if 
he pleases, remedy these defects, and remove the reproach 
attendant on them; he has been reproved ere now; we again 
admonish him, and will venture to hope, that when he pro- 
duces another poem, we shall have as much to admire, with 
a great deal less to blame. We shall not be, nor have we ever 
been, fastidious critics ; where many beauties appear, we can 
very well pardon a few blemishes ; but where so great a number 
as are visible in this poem occur, we should, by disregarding 
them, forget our duty to ourselves, to the poet, and, above all, 
to our readers. 
Sea = eas 
The Worksof Thomas Otway. In three volunies ; with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Life of the Author. By 
Thomas Thornton, Esq. Svo. 1). 16s. T. Turner, Strand, 
1815. 











Tae high rank which Otway continues to hold among our 
best dramatic pocts, renders it a matter of astonishment that 
so few editions of his works should have appeared ; and, still 
more so, that not one should have been published, either con- 


taining all his acknowledged productions, or exempt from the 
grossest crrors. It is this consideration, and a very powerful 
one it is, which induced Mr. Thornton to supply the defici- 
ency, by offering the pressnt edition to the public ; which, 
besides all the known works of the author, contains a_briei 
sketch of his life, critical animadversions, and notes, on his 
diferent plays, and an extract from a novel, whence Otway 
took the story of the Orphan. 

In his “ advertisement” the Editor apologizes for the 
omission to exclude numerous passages from the comedies of 
his author offensive to delicacy, on the ground, that an editor 
is not at liberty to take such freedom with his author. ‘We 
shall leave our readers to decide .on the sufficiency of this 
reason, It is, indeed, much-to be lamented, that most of the 
best comedies of the days, in which Otway wrote, were 
polluted with similar violations of deeency. Nor ‘does this ° 
objection apply to his comedies, exclusively ; for some of his 
tragedies contain passages equally gross ; particularly Venice 
preserved, and the Orphan. Nor can we agree entirely with 
the Editor, “ that the indecency of these scenes contains its 
own antidote ; for there, if ever, vice assumes its native chia- 
racter.of deformity.” ‘True, indeed, it is, that they are hor 
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tibly disgusting, and equally true is it, that he has poetical 


authority io believing, that the frequent contiimplation of 


vice excites disgus st. rather than imitation ; but ‘still this au- 
thority is not decisive with us, and we strongly incline to think, 
that the less is we ly or seen, of vice and vicious habits, 
the better for moraliv 

The biographical it prefixed to these volumes, is drawn 
up with care and ability ; and it is no small recomn nendation 
to it, that, notwithstanding the ground had heen previously 
occupied by Dr. Johnson, it cannot be read without interest. 
The great biographer, indeed, condensed too much in writing 
Oway’s life; he partes to have been offended with his 
immorality, and to have been, consequently, anxious to dismiss 
the subject from his mind. Mr. Thornton, how ever, has entered 
more into detail, and records many particulars of the life 
of our unfortunate bard, whieh caunot be perused without 
emotion, by those wie have derived gritification from the 
tender effusions of his dramatic muse, At the same time we 
feel the utmost disgust at the account of the jealousies which 
prevailed among the literary characters of those times, who 
seem to have pursued e ‘ach other with as much violence, and 
as much injustice, (and even with more r ancour) as are ob- 
servable in the contentions of political parties. Many of 
the patrons, too, (for in those days every author had his patron,) 
were as profliga te and unjust, as the writers themselves. 
Otway had the misfortune at one time, of having, for his 
patron, that licentious wit, the Earl of Rochester; who took 
a pride i in sity authors, so long as their talents did not 
excite his envy ; but who, when their abilities became con- 
spicuous, sbagdeiied them to their fate, and often lampooned 
them with his pen. This ** merciless insolence,” as Jobnson 
truly terms it, deserved a much severer castigation than any 
Which the pen could bestow. 

Otway was the son of a clergymanin Sussex; was edu- 
tated at Winchester school ; and was sent from thence to 
Christ-church, Oxford, where he entered as a commoner, in 
1669. But his father unfortunately dying, before he had 
taken a degree, he was obliged to ‘leave college. fe then 
came to London, commenced pl: ayer, failed, and turned poet. 
Having attracted the notice of the Earl of Plymouth, he ob- 
tained a commission in a new-raised corps, and went to 
Flanders ; but ill-fortune still pursued him ; for the corps 
Was very soon disbanded ; when, having lost Loth his commis- 
tion and his pay, he returned to London almost pennyless. 


Distress, joined to the dissolute manners of the age, drove 
Dd 2 
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the unhappy bard into habits of intemperance, which injured 
his talents, and destroyed his health. ‘The productions of his 
pen afforded him but a scanty relief, in an age when the best 
play, Venice Preserved, for instance, would bring no more 
to the author, including the profits of benefit and sale, than 
one hundred pounds! He died, in an alehouse on Tower Hill, 
on the 14th April, 1685, at the early age of thirty-four ;  ex- 
hibiting a memorable instance of the insufficiency of genius 
and talents, unaccompanied by higher qualifications, to pro- 
duce ease, or to ensure happiness. 

The brief critical remarks prefixed to the different plays, 
are, generally, judicious and able. ‘To the justice of some of 
the observations on the Orphan, however, we cannot subscribe. 
For instance, when alluding to Castalio’s reserve to his brother, 
on the subject of his marriage, the editor says— The mis- 
chievous tendency of falsehood and disingenuousness, seems 
to be the moral inference, which, without any art of the poet, 
we may deduce from the piece ; and in this view of the sub- 
ject, Castalio deserves less compassion, and Polydore less 
indignation, than they respectively receive.” Here we entirely 


differ from him; the inference which he has drawn from the 
lece, Is one, we believe, which the author himself never 
intended, and which no spectator ever thought of drawing; 


while the moral, obviously deducible, is of a much higher 
nature, and of wuch stronger effect; namely, the fatal conse- 
quence of an unrestrained indulgence of lawless passion. The 
charge of disingenuousness, in the concealment of his mar- 
riage from his brother, is not fairly imputable to Castalio, who 
was eectuated rather by a prudent and natural reserve, de- 
fensible on many grounds. But even admitting the charge to 
be well-fouuced, does that, in any, the smallest degree, dimi- 
nish either the guilt of Polydore, or the compassion due to 
himself? Assuredly not. Polydore’s conduct, even putting 
his brother out of the question, was most base, infamous, and 
criminal, and admits not of the least palliation. 
On the concluding lines of the piece, 


ce’ 


Tis thus that heav'n its empire does maintain ; 
It may afflict, but man must not complain.” 


Mr. Thornton observes, 


‘* This is a gloomy reflection. Although the distress of the scene, 
in which the ingocent are complicated with the guilty, may be sup- 
“pees ‘to extort such a sentimeut from a thoughiless mind, the poet 8 


und to vindicate the distributions of providence from heedies 
¢ensures arising out of the dull perceptions of mortality.” 
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And Johnson, before him, had stigmatized these lines, 
as exhibiting a “ most impious exclamation.” Now, our 
mortal perceptions must, we suppose, be very dull, for we can- 
not descry in these lines any thing bordering on impiety, or 
any thing even tending to arraign the distributions of Provi- 
dence. On the contrary, it always did appear to us, and, after 
the most deliberate consideration of the passage, it still does 
appear to us, as expressive of a devout resignation to the will 
of Providence. Heaven maintains, or asserts, its empire over 
man, by making him feel, even in this world, the evil conse- 
quences of sinful conduct ; but, whatever affliction it may 
please heaven to send, it is the duty of man not to murmur 
or complain, but piously to submit to the chastisement, and 
to kiss the rod which corrects him. Such, we contend, is 
the fair, obvious, and legitimate construction of the passage, 
though it may not be expressed in the clearest possible man- 
ner. But it should be remembered, that the same precision 
and accuracy of expression, are not to be expected in a poet, 
as ought invariably to be observed by a prose writer, ‘The 
best word for conveying his meaning is often sacrificed by 
the bard, toa less definite and less significant expression, for 
the sake of a rhyme. Otway has enough to answer for, on 
the score of indecency—the vice of the age in which he 
lived—-without loading. him with imaginary offences. 

On the whole, we can recommend this as by much the best 
and most accurate edition of Otway’s works now extant ; and, 
as such, it will be a valuable acquisition to every library. 
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Guy's Pocket Cyclopedia, or Miscellany of Useful Knowledge, from 
the best Authorities, designed for sentor Scholars in Schools, and 
for young Persons in general, containing much useful information 
on various subjects, necessary to be known ly all persons, yet not to 
be found in Looks of general use in Schools. By Joseph Guy, Author 
of the British Spelling Book, School Geography, Chart of Gene 
tal History, British Reader, &c. Sixth Edition, considerably augment- 
ed and improved, pp. 531. 12mo. 7s.6d. bound, Cradock and Joy, 
1813. 


Tue reputation of this work was long since established, and it is 
now only necessary to say, that the present edition is very consider- 
ably improved. Of Mr. Gzy’s merit in the art of communicating 
Knowledge, we have had before occasion to speak, and to recom- 
mend his examples. ‘The recommendation, it appears, has not been 
in Vain ; the printer who was employed to print an early edition of this 
Miscellany of Useful Knowledge,” convinced of its general utility, at- 
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tempted to impose on the public a similar one, tothe wilful injury 
of the otiginal author. ‘Ihe attempt, however, like most other dis. 
ingenuous projects, has failed ; much ofthe matter, and nearly all the 
errors of the Ist edition of Mr. Guy's work, were reprinted, and the 
whole was divided and subdivided into numerous, and arbitrary parts, 
exhibiting such a confused aod pedantic arrangement, that it was much 
rere likely to confound than to enlighten young minds. It also con. 
tains lists of works, on diferent subjects with which the catalogue. 
maker was, perhaps, wholly uuacquainted, and the names of which 
he might have learned from public advertisements, or found in some 
Methodistical Magazine or Review. ‘The pretended Cyclopadist, 
thus made a more, bulky volume; but produced a much less useful 
book, 

The plan of ‘‘ Guy's Pocket Cyclopedia,” is equally simple, com- 
prehensive, and uataral ; it is worthy of a man who bas made the 
receptive powers of the youthful mind his peculiar study. The 
author civides the circle of knowledye-into four quarters, beginning 
with.man and his aliments ;_ then articles of commerce and manufac- 
ture, next civil polity, embracing a view of civil and military laws and 
regulations, and, lasiJy, arts, sciences, relision, and literature ; evincing 
the bigher attainments of the huaian in.ellect. In this manner he 
preseuts a compiete system of human kKovowledge, an example of 
symmetry, order, and harmony, which must be advantageous to youth, 

Tne consideration of the parts of the human structure, a definition 
and illustration of all the mental faculties, passions, and emotions, in- 
herent in man, with a view of those primary necessaries of life, such 
as the articles used fer food, or for the recovery of health. All these 
things are arranged, fi-st, with regard to their relative use to man, and 
next, according to their natural relation to each other. ‘The same 
judicious disposition has been adopted in treating of manutactures, 
civil Lustitutious, Arts, Sciences, Religion, and Literature ; all have 
been arranged, eiiher with relation to man or according to their natu- 
ral athinity to each other. ‘This plan presents the rader with an easy 
and natura! system, a comprehensive view of neture, without the 
preposterous chaos necessarily arising from an irrational adherence to 
the accidental order of the English alphabet, an indefinite number of 
alphabetical arrangements, Mr. Guy's Index is a dictionary, his 
afrangements . form a natural system well calculaied to benefit 
the juvenile student. He is the first teacher of youth who has ex- 
tracted a Knowledge of the intellectual faculties, and the passions of 

the mind, from the musty volumes of the metaphysician, and intro- 
duced it into the routine of Engligh School Education. Posterity 
will better appreciate this signal service. It is but justice, however, 
to the author tosay, that be has produced the most comprehensive 
and complete account of the vature and operations of the human 
mind that has ever yet appeared; many teachers have made their pupils 
commit it to memory, as farnishing them not only with the best 
means of acquiring self-knowledge, but also inducing habits of 
correct thinking and accurate discrimination ; some terms likewise, 
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which are here defined, with a determinate idea affixed to them, are 
ja conversation much cftener repeated than comprehended or under- 
stood ; such, forinsfance, ave ‘‘ fanaticism, superstition,” &c. We 
also find some original information in the articles ‘* chocolate, wines, 
soda water,” &c. which exists in no other publication extant. Upon 
the whole, we have no hesitation in recommending it to general atten- 
tion, as containing more useful knowledge, and fewer dangerous 
errors, than any similar work yet offered to the public. A JJaitre de 
Pension, at Paris, we understand, has announced a translation of it for 


the use of bis pupils. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 








A pestre to make room for the communications of our numergus 
and respectable correspondents, to whose reflections and suggestions 
we are always solicitous to pay becoming attention, has necessarily 
occasioned a material abridgment of our critical department, for the 
present month, and obliged us to postpone our examination of various 
interesting publications, which are now on our shelves, In this con- 
duct, however, our reacers will do us the justice to recollect, that a 
strict adherence to the origina Jplan of our work has been observed. 
The same cause will reuder it also necessary to make our sketch of 
politics very brief indeed. 

At no period, since the commencement of our labours, has the 
Continent of Europe presented so fair a prospect of a COUNTER-REVO- 
LUTION as it exhibits at this moment. It was always our opinion, 
that the decline of the revolutionary power would be as rapid as its 
growth had been ; that, when once the tide of fortune should be turned, 
it would recede with speed as astonishing and as unexpected, as that 
which hed marked its rise. For three and twenty years has revolu- 
tionary France exercised an absolute dominion and controul, not 
always, indeed, undisputed, but ever claimed, and, at length, univers 
sally established. Nothing but the conquest of Russia was necessary, 
to subdue al] opposition, to silence every murmur, and to complete 
the entire subjugation of the European Continent. For the accom- 
plishment of this great object, the general tyrant of the civilized 
world had provided means, in his estifmation, and, indeed, in the opi- 
Dion of most men, perfectly adequate ; vassal nations had been pressed 
into his train; three hundred and fifty thousand disciplined troops 
composed his army; a train of artillery of an extent unprecedented in 
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modern warfare, accompanied him ; and France herself, and all the 
intervening states, had been ransacked and exhausted, to supply every 
article necessary for the support, and operation, of so formidable a 
force. In short, the preparations of every kind were on a scale so 
immense as, in the opinions of the generality of mankind, to justify 
the boastful anticipations of the exulting usurper ; who now, inflated 
with the recollection of former successes, and in imitation of his 
former conduct, boldly threw off all reserve with respect to bis hostile 
intentions, and publicly proclaimed his resolution to expel the Russians 
from their native country. 

So confident even was he of his success, that he neglected those 
common precautions which no man, possessed of the smallest military 
skill and knowledge, would, under any circumstances, neglect, and 
made not the smallest provision for a retreat. This strange neglect, 
unaccountable on any known principles of military tactics, and inde- 
fensible on any grounds of prudence and discretion, had before occa- 
sioned the fall of the Prussian monarchy, in consequence of a single 
defeat. Buonaparte, no doubt, flattered himself, that he was ex- 
empted from the commen lot of mankind ; that, with respect to him, 
the same causes which had produced destruction elsewhere, would 
not be productive of similar effects; that his towering genius, and 
happy stars, would subdue every obstacle ; that even the terror of his 
name would strike the larlarous enemy with consternation and dis- 
may ; and that, in short, he had nothing to do, but, Czsar-like, to 
advance, to inspect, and to conquer. He advanced, indeed, but in 
the path of destruction. The military skill of his experienced gene- 
rals was foiled and counteracted by the superior manceuvres of the 
Russian commanders. Every effort of the French to prevent the 
junction of the detached bodies of the Russian force proved abortive ; 
the Russians retired slowly and skilfully, and gave up their ancient 
capital to the dastardly vengeance of an unprincipled foe, rather than 
risk the defeat of their plan, by a premature action, of a decisive 
nature. Buonaparte, in the ruins of Moscow, vapoured as usual ; 
boasted of the comfort and convenience of his winter quarters ; and, 
at the same time, had recourse to his usual artifice, for deluding the 
Emperor Alexander into a dangerous and destructive peace. 

Happily for himself, happily for his country, and happily for Eue 
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Politics. 
rope, Alexander resisted, with equal perseverance, resolution, and suc-~ 
cess, the intrigues and the aris, of his treacherous and desperate 
enemy. He called forth the natural resources of his realm ; he 
appealed, with confidence and effect, to the loyalty, to the patriotism, 
of his subjects, who flocked, in crowds, to his standard; and, having 
assembled his forces, they rushed, like lions, to the combat. They 
overthrew the French in every encounter; they drove them from 
post to post, from town to town; they deluged their country with 
the blood of its ferocious invaders ; they inflicted a severe, a terrible, 
and a just, vengeance, on those general disturbers of the.tranquillity of 
nations ; and they arnibilated, for all purposes of hostility, offensive 
or defensive, that proud army, which, but a few weeks before, had 
threatened with annihilation the whole Russian empire. Buona- 
parte, the same coward who basely deserted his troops in Egypt, fled, 
like a vagabond, in disguise. While the conquering Russians, not 
satisfied with purging their own land of these destructive hordes, pur- 
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sued their wretched remains into the neighbouring states; and have, 
with incredible rapidity, emancipated Prussia and Poland from the 
iron gra‘p of the tyrant; extended their protecting excursions over 
the whole north of Germany ; and, in little more than two months, 
have re-opened all the ports of the Baltic. 

The mind is lost in astonishment at the contemplation of these 
stupendous events. The revolutionary colossus thus crippled, as it 
were, in an instant, by the northern dwarf, whom he treated with 
supercilious contempt, and devoted to certain destruction ; Russia 
now stands, beyoud all comparison, the first of the continental 
powers ; the first in strength, and natural resources ; and, which is of 
infinitely greater importance at this juncture, the first in political wis- 
dom and integrity ; as displayed in the application of that sirength, 
and in the employment of those resources. Alexander advances, not 
like a tyrant, to conquer and to enslave; but, like a beneficent 
g*nius, to emancipate some nations from a state of disgraceful vas- 
salage ; to liberate others from the oppressive sway of a foreign 
tyrant; and to restore to all, the blessings of independence, and the 
benevolent influence of legitimate authority. Such a prince deserves to 
be styled, the beneFACTOR or Mawkinp! 

Such is the great outline which a general view of the present state 
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of Europe presents to the spectator. Much, however, remains yet to 
be done, for the full accomplishment of this vast plan of liberation ; 
and the united wisdom and resources of all the cabinets. of Europe 
may be still necessary to its completion. To comment on the policy 
which will probably be pursued by each of these cabinets, would re. 
quire more room than we ‘can, at present, allot to the discussion, 
Suffice it to observe, that they can have but one common interest ; 
and that interest, one should imagine, would impel them to unite for 
iis promotion, <A principle, indeed, of self-preservation, would be 
sufficient to produce such an union, for ctushing that power which has 
been only exerted for the purpose of subjugating some of them, for 
humiliating others, and for disgracing them all. 

In our domestic policy, the three great objects which cal) for parti- 
cular attention, are the Catholic Question ; the unhappy case of the 
Princess or Wares ; and Mr. Vansittart’s New Plan of Finance. 
Oar sentiments, on the first of these subjects, are well-known to our 
readers ; and we cannot but express our utter astonishment, and our 
heartfeit regret, that a protestant House of Commons should have 
deemed it expedient to go into a committee for what was very aptly 
termed, by one of ifs own members, a committee for revising and news 
modelling the constitution. The idea of an act to deciare the bill of 
rights, and the act of settlement, to be fundamental parts of the British 
constitution, was truly wortby the quarter whence it proceeded! De- 
claratory acis, as every body knows, are passed only where some 
rational doubts have been entertained of the real import, nature, and 
effect, of the existing law. And, if such doubts have been entertained, 
respecting the two acts in question, they have assuredly not trespassed 
beyond the bounds o+ Mr. Grattan’s imagination! Mr. Canning, we 
confess, in the part which he took in the debate, or rather in the 
speech which he delivered at the close of it, disappainted our hopes, 
and, if we mistake not egregiously, deceived the expectations of his 
constituents, We really had imagined, afier his repeated declarations 
in Lancashire, that he never would accede to the catholic claims; 
without the perfect concurrence of every class of the protestant com- 
munity, he would have considered the petitions, numerous beyond all 
example, with which the table of the House was loaded, from pro- 


testants of every description, protesting against a compliance with 
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those claims, as incompatible with the security of the Established 
Church, and with the safety of the civil constitution, as fully explana- 
tory of the marked fepugnance, and hostility, of the Protestant com- 
munity to catholic emancipation ; and would, therefore, have acted 


ig strict conformity with the declarations to which we have referred. 


Bot he must pardon us for observing, that in voting for the commit- 
tee, without the previous statement of any specific plan, he has nei- 
ther redeemed the pledge he had given, nor yet observed that exam- 
ple which he declared should be the guide and rule of his conduct on 
this subject; we mean the example of Mr. Pitt; who, in 1805, with 
not one-hundredth part of the evidence, which Mr. Canning pos- 
sessed, of the repugnance of the protestant community to the measure 
of emancipation, assigned that known repugnance as his reason’ for 
voting against it. Mr. Canning’s speech, too, on the occasion, unless 
the reporters have done him great injustice, was wholly unworthy, 
both of his talents, and of the subject, to the discussion of which they 
were applied. Indeed, it. left all the merits of the question entirely 
unnoticed, and exhibited nothing but that strain of irony, sarcasm, 
and invective, applied to the speeches of those who differed in opinion 
from him, in which he is too prone to indulge. 

Respecting the case of the Princess of Wales, which has, at length, 
been brought before the public, in a manner the most extraordinary ; 
nobody knows /ow, nor by whom ;—as we mean to animadvert fully 
upon its nature, its merits, and its effects, in another department of 
our work, we shall say no more of it here than merely to observe, 
that we concur in Mr. Canving’s observations respecting the necessity 
of conciliation ; a necessity founded on public principles ; and impe- 
ratively called for by every motive of public policy, and of public 
welfare: We trust, therefore, that the attempt will yet be made ; aud 
that it will be seconded, also, by respectful but urgent remonstrances 
from other quarters. i 

Mr. Vansittart’s plan of finance, as far as we have been able to 
comprehend its scope and tendency, from an attentive perusal of the 
resolutions, and of Mr. Huskisson’s objections, has our unqualified ap- 
probation. The necessity of exemption from farther taxation, for a 
limited period, can be resisted by no man who is well acquainted with 
the actual state of society in this country. And it is well worthy the 
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400 Politics. 
attentive consideration of a provident legislature, to define the limiis, 
beyond which it will not be wise to extend the principle of burthening 
the present generation for the benefit of posterity. In Mr. Vansit. 
tart's plan we « esery no deviation from the principle of a sinking fund, 
aud from the views of its operation, entertained by Mr. Pitt. And 


<= — a. - 


we feel confident, that in the completion of his new project, he will 
have the decided support of the country. 

Lorpv Castiereacn's speech on tbe East India Charter, proved 
him to be fully competent to the task of what is called /eading 
the House of Commons in debate. He has, indeed, displayed 
throughout the session, decided marks of superior talent; and has 
certainly disappointed the expectations of those shallow: politicians who 
confidently proclaimed his incompetence to the situation which he 
had accepted. 

On the new plan for India, however, we have more to say than 
can be said here. On two essential points, we differ materially from 
his majesty's ministers, In the first place, we think, that to vest the 
absolute power and controul over a standing army of 150,000 men, 
in any body of subjects, wholly independent of the sovereign, is 
defensible on no theoretical principles of civil government ; and on 
no practical benefits supplied by experience. And, in the second 
place, we question extremely the policy of departing, in any further 
degree, from the wise system of our navigation Jaws, by admitting 
India-built ships to trade with the same freedom as English-built 
vessels. The privilege, indeed, is proposed to be restricted to a 
time of war; and, so far, its injurious effects are diminished. But 
we know that Mr. Pitt regretted extremely the occasional violations 
of the navigation act, which he had been Jed to sanction. And, had 
it pleased heaven to prolong his existence, he would, no doubt, have 
made some effective provision against such violations in future. We 
are Very anxious, therefore, that the system, to which England is 
indebted for so much of her maritime greatness, and, conden, 
for so much of her political consequence, should not be broke in upon, 
through the representations of interested individuals, nor without 
the clear existence of a paramount necessity, But we shall have 
frequent occasion to consider these important subjects, which we 
must dismiss for the present; and only further remark on this piaty 
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that we heartily congratulate the christian community, upon the 
prospect, at length afforded, of compelling the Directors of the East 
India Company to provide for the religious instruction of their chris- 
tian subjects; a duty imperative on all soveretgns, and, a fortiori, 
upon them. 


Thus far was written last month, but the pressure of other matter 
prevented its insertion at that time. Every intelligence which has 
since arrived from the continent has tended to strengthen our hopes 
of success from this new confederacy, of the uliimate discomfitare of 
the great enemy of all legitimate power, and of the consequent 
demolition of that stupendous fabric which he had reared, for the 
purpose of terrifying the European states into an abject submission 
to his will. The line of policy intended to be pursued by the different 
powers has begun to shew itself; Prassia bas, at Jast, taken a 
manly and decided part ;—a part worthy her ancient character, and 
calculated to recover her ancient independence. Sweden, too, has 
openly avowed herself, and evinced the sincerity of her professions, 
by corresponding nicasures of active hostiity. One great advantage 
resulting from these open declarations is, that it leaves no opportunity 
for retreat. Indeed, the King of Prussia and the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, are sufficiently conversant with the character and temper 
of Buonaparte to be convinced that, by committing themselves as 
they have done, they have staked nothing less than their political 
and personal existence on the issue of the present contest. They 
know full well, that the heart of the tyrant is inaccessible to any 
feeling of mercy or compassion ; that’ forgivenness for the sin of 
opposition to his will forms no part of his palitical creed; and that, 
if he can but conquer, he will be sure to destroy, theny. They 
have, therefore, every motive, which can operate on the human 
mind tovrender their resistance vigourous and effective. That they 
have, also, the alili/y so to render it, in conjunction with their 
powerful and magnanimous ally, the emperor of Russia, admits not 
of doubt. The combined forces of these powers, when all the 
resources of their respective kingdoms shall be called into play, will 
gteat!y exceed in numbers, and still more in spirit and effect, any 
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strength which Buonaparte, after his recent losses, can possibly Oppose 
tothen., One only event can turn the tide of success, and rende; 
the operativ us of the o1 es abortive ; we mean the junction of Austria 
with France. That Buonaparte will make every possible exertion, 
and even great temporary sacrifices, to accomplish this great object, 
is most certain. And we suspect, that his early departure trom 
France is less indicative of his intent on to take the command of his 
army, than of, a determination to negotiate with Austria in person. 
He is mortified, beyond measure, at the reception which Lord Wal- 
pole experienced at Vienna; and were he not harassed as he is, by 
multiplied enemies, on every side, he would, assuredly, make the 
Austrian emperor feel the weigit of his resentment. Interest, how- 
ever, and policy combine to induce him to win over, by any means 
in his power, the Austrian emperor to his side. He, and he alone, 
can turn the scale of war, and afford him one other chance for the 
assertion ot his empire over subjugated Europe. 

That it is the interest of Austria to resist every application for such 
a junction ; and even to join the allies with cordiality, decision, and 
zeal, is most certain ; but that she will, on that acconnt, adopt sucha 
line of conduct, is an inference which her past measures do not allow 
us todraw. Still, however, it may be reasonably hoped, that the 
utmost effect of Buonaparte’s solicitations will be to prevent ber co- 
operation with the allies, and to induce her to observe a perfect neu- 
trality. In this case there is little to be feared for the result of the 
ensuing campaign. If Buonaparte and his vassals, with an army 
greatly superior, in every respect, to any which he can now bring 
into the field, was foiled at every point when singly opposed by 
Russia ; what success can be expected from any efforts which he, 
unsupported by allies, can~ possibly make against the united forces 
of Russia, Prussia, and Sweden? Itis not too much to rate the 
Russian army, which will be brought into action, during the cam- 
paign, at three hundred thousand men. The Prussians may be fairly 
estimated at one hundred and twenty thousand. While Sweden 
cannot be supposed to bring into the field a smaller force than _thirty- 
five thousand. Thus we may expect to see four hundred and sixty 
thousaad » ‘isciplined . troops, the greater part of them flushed 
with victory, others animated by the desire of vengeance, actively 
opposed iv the Lrench. We have not here taken into the account 
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the co-operation of Denmark, rendered probable by the arrival of 
a Danish ambassador in this country ; an event as well calculated 
to irritate Bucnaparte, as the actual junction of Denmark with the 
allies. We bave omitted also, in our est'imate, a much more cer- 
tain, and a much more efficacious aid, to be derived from the enraged 
maltitudes, in every part of Germany, which resounds from one 
extremity to the other, with the cry of * arms ;’ andwith Joud exclae- 
mations of revenge. With sucha military foree opposed to him, 
and witb the whole country in a state of active enmity, what hopes 
of successful resistance can the usnsper entertain? By intrigue alone, 
by instilling mutual jealousies into the neighbouring powers, and 
by thus promoting divisions, where union alone could be productive 
of a successful opposition to his views, has he obtained all his past 
successes. 

It must be fully in the recolleciion of cur readers, that, in ‘the 
fust revolutionary war, the study of the French cabinet was to revive 
those ancient jealousies which had subsisted for nearly a century be- 
tween the rival houses of Lorraine and Prandenburgh. The efforts 
employed for this purpere, unhappily for Europe, proved tco success- 
fal ; and the consequence was the secession of Prussia from the alliance; 
the retreat of Austria from Franee ; the murder of Louis XVI, und 
the consolidation of the revolutionary power. This jealousy has 
continued to operate, ma greater or less degree, throughout the last 
and present war. When Austria, in close alliance with Great Britain, 
was engaged in active hostilities with France, Prussia Kept aloof; 
andat a subsequent period, whea the Jatter, beginning to be sensible 
of the danger, as well as of the folly, of her past conduct, took 
the field with a full treasury, avd a force unbroken by defeat, 
Austria remained inactive. In short, each was jealous of the other, 
and each wished to see her rival humiliated and weakened, without 
recollecting that, by this means, they were both strengthening the 
hands of that new celosstrs which had risen up in the revolutionary 
world, and without perceiving, what was perfectly obvious, that 


his object was to attack every power separately, in order the more 


easily to accomplish the suljogation of them all. When Russia sent 
her warlike legions into Italy, and Suwarrow drove the Irench betore 


bin, like chaff before the wind, and the ereat plan for the deliverance 
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statesman, Mr. Pitt, was on the point of accomplishment, the per. é 
verse councils of Austria defeated the masterly project, the Austriag ¢ 
army was withdrawn from Switzerland, and Suwarrow was left, i 
with a handful of men, to make his way through that difficult coun. 
try, opposed as he ‘was by the whole army of France, under Mas. t 
sena.. Once more, in 1806, the opportunity for crushing the gigan. 
tic power of France occurred ; the Russians, opposed to the French, i 
at the extremity of Poland, defeated them in successive engagemients, i 
and reduced Buonaparte, with his ranks thinned by slaoghter, ha. 
rassed by privations of every kind, and at a great distance from every 
resource, to a situation of extreme danger. Here Austria might 
have struck a decisive blow, and fixed the peace of Europe, by crush. 
ing the power of France. She still, however, preservd her inac- 
“tivity ; and, with shame we record the fact, Great Britain herself 
stood ‘aloof, disappointing the just hopes of Russia, who, disgusted | 
with the failure of oft-repeated promises, quitted, with reluctance, the | 
scene of contest, and concluded a peace with the enemy. | 
Has experience increased the wisdom of the different powers of | 
the continent? And may hopes of better syccess be reasonably ens | 
tertained from the existing confederacy against France, than re- } 
suited from all former confederacies ? ‘These are questions which | 
may be fairly proposed by well-meaning men ; and which, we kuow, ! 


wili be incessantly proposed by the disailected and the ambitious; | 
by men who, from principle, or rather from a dereliction of. a!) prin- | 
ciple, wish success to the usurper in all his plans ; and by others, 
who aiming only at the possession of power, are careless as to the means 
by which it is attained, and who, therefore, secretly rejoice at every 
failure which, in their opinion, can lower the ministers of their 
country in the estimation of the public. But it is not on any gene- 
ral wisdom to be derived from experience of past folly, that we found 
our hopes of better success from the present confederacy of the 
northern pewers with Great Britain against France. {[t is from 
the conviction which an attentive observation of past events must 
inevitably have prodaced on their minds, that their safety and inde 
pendence are utterly incompatible with the avowed principles, ‘be 
acknowledged designs, and the public actions, of Euonaparte. They 
have witnessed his policy, and his conduct in peace and in Wats 
They have seen that, in both, he is incessantly, and without variation, 
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ditected and impelled, by one uniform motive, by one common, and 
constantly, operative, object ; the establishment of his own despotic power 
in every part of the Continent. The emperors, kings, and princes, who 
chuse to degrade themselves by becoming his vassals, his tributaries, 
the tools of his power, the instruments of his ambition, and the mi- 
aisters of his vengeance, may, indeed, still be allowed to retain the 
semblance, and the title, of sovereignty ; .but they must resign every 
symbol, and abandon every characteristic, of supreme, independent, 
power; they must, in a word, be the creatures of his will! The fate 
of every country, which has either been opposed to, or in alliance 
with, France, for the last twenty years, affords the most demonstrative 
proof of the truth of this remark. It must, then, be impressed most 
deeply on the hearts and minds of every sovereign, Hence it follows, 
of necessity, that the present confederated powers are bound together 
by the strong principle of mutual defence, and of self-preservation, 
Prussia and Sweden, in particular, know ‘ull well that on the success 
of their efforts, their very existence depends. ‘This, indeed, may be 
regarded as the last contest for the liberties of Europe. It is impossi- 
ble, fora moment, to question the sincerity, or to doubt the zeal, of 
Russia, All her proclamations, to the oppressed inhabitants of Ger- 
many, breathe the very soul of honour ; aud display a magnanimity 
of mind, a disinterestedness of spirit, and a firmness of purpose, une 
equalled in the history of niodern times. We cannot, then, for a 
moment, allow ourselves to anticipate her desertion of a cause, in 
which she originally embarked from necessity, which she has hitherto 
supported with unparalleled ardour and heroism, and in which she is 
bound to persevere, by every tie of honour, duty, and interest. And, 
s long as she remains stedfast, backed as she is by a brave and hardy 
people, eager to punish their barbarous invaders, by rolling back the 
tide of war on their own shores, we are warranted in cherishing the most 
sanguine hopes of ultimate success. 

In every action, since the Russians passed their own borders, have 
they been uniformly successful.’ Wittgenstein has chastised the pre- 


sumption of Beauharnois, and not only weakened his force, by the - 


deduction of six thcusand men from his main body, but has in- 
creased that depression which successive ‘defeats will ever occasion, 
and by which French troops are sooner, and more sensibly, affected, 
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than any other. An affectation of fear has manifested itself, in this 
country, that the Russians, by dividing their forces, and spreading 
them over the whole surface of the north of Germany, will expose 
themselves to be attacked, in detached bodies, by the united force of 
the Frei.ch. But these alarmists may quiet their apprehensions, fr 
no such atienuation of force has taken place ; the strictest communi. 
cation is preserved between the different bodies of the allied troops; 
and, we should have thought, that the prudent and masterly conduct 
of the Russian generals, who, as we have before observed, manifested 
a superiority of skill, as wel] as of courage, over their enemies, during 
the whole of the last campaign, would have convinced the most scep- 
tical, that they would notexpose the forces entrusted to their command 
to the least unnecessary danger. | 

The separation of the Saxon troops from the French, though nota 

measure from which any decisive conclusion can be drawn, is certainly 

sufficient to warrant a belief, that the King of Saxony, yielding to fear, 

what he refused to principle, is about to adopt a change of policy more 
“consonant with the wishes of his people, more conformable with the 
general opinions of the Germans, and more compatible with his own 
interests, And this belief is strengthened by the presence of the Rus- 
sian emperor at Dresden, whose utmost efforts, we may be sure, will 
be exerted to convince the Saxon monarch of the necessity of pur- 
suing a line of conduct more consistent with the dignity of his charac 
ter, the independence of his crown, and the welfare of his subjects. 
Should this prince be brought to join the allies, he will bring an im- 
portant accession of strength to the cause. 

The restoration of legitimate authority, the destruction of usurped 
power, and the independence of Germany, are the grand objects 
of the war avowed by the Imperial Alexander. ‘They are objects, 
intimately blended, indeed, with the security and prosperity ol 
his own dominions; but the accomplishment of which will en- 
title him to the first rank in the list of sovereigns. We ap- 
prehend that, by the independence of Germany, % meant, the 
restoration of all the German princes to the same situation, in respect 
of dominion, in which they stvod previous to the first revolutionary 
war; but should Austria, as we hope, join the confederacy, the 
restoration of all her territories, both in the Netherlands, and in Haly, 
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should form an essential part of this grand scheme of liberation. 
The Sardinian monarch should be restored to his throne; the Swiss 
republic ‘should be re-established ; and France should be strictly cons 
fined within her ancient limits, and restricted to her o ! iron Srontier, 
Still, should this be effected, something will yet remain for the resto- 
ration of peace, on a solid and permanent basis. Consistency of object, 
aswell as higher considerations, imperatively require, that France 
should nat be the on!y country exempt from the operation of the 
general principle, of destroying usurped, and restoring /egitimate, 
power. Experience has taught us, that, so long as an usurper wears 
the crown of France, Eurepe has nothing to expect but war and 
desolation, The uniform events of three and twenty years have 
established this fact beyond the reach of confutatior. The people 
of France, enslaved, persecuted, oppresssed, and exhausted, by the 
capricious tyranny, and sanguinary measures, of the Corsican, are 
most anxious ta shake off his yoke; but, awed by his ferocious 
character, and subdued by a military police, they will never rise, till 
summoned to arms by the approach of a liberating army. The late 
defeats of Buonaparte, and his dastardly flight from Russia, have dis- 
pelled that charm, which the idea of invincibility had thrown about 
him, Victory had hitherto gilded the pill of oppression; and all slaves 
as they were, the vanity of the French was in some measure gratified 
by the martial atchievements of their countrymen. They did not, 
indeed, they durst not, analize the cause, but they hailed, or affected 
to hail, the effects. Now, the delusion is over; defeated and dis- 
graced, a nocturnal fugitive, and a desperate adventurer, their boasted 
emperor appears before them in all his native deformity of character. 
He has nothing now with which to feed their vanity ; he has no 
victories to present in return for an exhausted population ; and his 
very disasters, by creating a necessity for measures of increased 
rigour, and more vigorous despotism, acquire, from that very circum- 
stance, an aggravated character of disgrace and guilt, and augment 
the general hatred against him, From the recent proclamation, too, 
of their legitimate sovereign, Louis the XVIIIth, they know they 
have nothing to expect from his restoration to the throne of his 
ancestors, but an immediate exemption from all revolutionary horrors, 
an abolition of all the despotic laws of conscription, and the adoption 
Ee2 
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408 Politics. 
of a wise, mild, and beneficent system, which, while it secures the 
peace of Europe, will guarantee the indepeudence of France, ang 
will ensure the permanent happiness of the people. With this con. 
trast before them, is it possible to doubt, thac the inhabitants of France 
are as anxious as the other nations of Europe can be, for the depo. 
sition of the usurper, and for the restoration of the legitimate monarch? 

We admit, that the laws of nations do not justify the interposition 

of our allies in the internal concerns of France, so long as these 
concerns are so conducted as not to affect the security and indepen- 
dence of foreign states. That they are so conducted, at present, or 
that they have been so conducted for the last twenty years, no one, 
it is presumed, will now be found bold enough to contend. Since, 
then, it must be universally acknowledged, that the existence of the 
present system of government in France is utterly incompatible 
with the security and independence of foreign nations, those nations 
have an jndisputable right, expressly acknowledged by Vattel, and 
by all writers on the law of nations, to combine for the avowed pur- 
pose of its destruction, In this case, then, right and policy, and still 
more imperious motives, unite, to justify the combined powers in 
making every effort for restoring the lawful descendant of the Bour- 
bons to the throne of France. 

In Spain, the campaign has ofly partially opened, by the move- 
ments of that portion of the British force which arrived some time 
ago from Sicily, and which, under the command of General Murray, 
has obtained some trifling advantages over detached posts occupied 
by the French. By this time, probably, the grand army under Lord 
Wellington has been put in motion, and sumething of a more marked 
character may soon be expected from his known vigour and decision 
of conduct. But as the I'rench have detached a very considerable 
portion of their force, which has been sent into Germany, it be- 
comes a matter of very serious and urgent consideration, in the actual 
state of Europe, whether our military operations should not take 
a different direction, Jf, as we apprehend, .the French armies, now 
in Spain, do not exceed from forty to fifty thousand men, a fact easily 
ascertained by our government, it appears to us, that their expulsion 
from the country onght to be left, almost exclusively, to the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. Indeed, if the Spaniards themselves are 
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pot able to cope with such a force, how can they ever be expected 
to defend their country against any future invader. Ia the very 
iofancy of their revolution, for such it may be called, without the 
smallest assistance from any other nation, they destroyed an army 
of four aud twenty thousand veteran French, led by General Dupont. 
Surely, then, inured as they are toa military life, having acquired 
skill from experience, and with a more numerous, and_ better 
equipped, and better officered, army on foot, than they have had 
at any former period, they must be deemed competent to the expule 
sion of the French from their country. At all events, sucha French 
force as now remains in Spain should not be suffered to occupy the 
armies of Spain and Portugal, and so considerable a portion of the 
British army as is at present in the Peninsula. In the actual state 
of the con inent, a large British force should be brought to act, in 
co-operation with our continental allies, on any point which might 
be found most assailable, and where success inight be most condu- 
cive to the great objects of the campaign. 

We have to deplore the loss of another frigate, in an action with 
an Ametican ship of superior force. Though the superiority of 
metal may reasonably account for such losses, yet are we persuaded 
that they principally arise from the ships of our enemies being manned 
in great part, by British sailors. This is a most serious evil, and, 
though it be difficult to apply a remedy, yet some remedy ought to be 
found for it. A desultory warfare on the frontiers of Canada is still 
carried on, to the advantage of the British, and to the discomfiture of 
the Americans. Indeed, the great majority of the people of Ame- 
rica seem averse from the war, and, therefore, do not carry it on 
with all the vigour of which they are capable. Mr. Madison, the 
creature of Jefferson, and the apt pupil of Buonaparte, and who, we 
are persuaded, has long received the wages of iniquity from his 
hands, has not succeeded in inspiring the nation with the same hatred 
of this country which prevails in his own bosom and in the bosoms 
of his partisans and parasites. His recent proclamation is strongly 
marked with the features of his own character, fraud, dissimulation, 
and falsehood. He calumniates Great Britain, and crouches to 
France.—This one act speaks yolumes.—His treachery, respecting the 
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exchange of prisoners, exLibits another striking trait of resemblande 
to his great prototype. That the chief magistrate of a nation, pro- 
claiming themselves the favoured sons of freedom, and loudly boast. 
ing that their constitution and laws have liberty for their principle 
and their end, bould become the friend ind .champion of the most 
sanguinary and barbarous despot that ever disgraced the earth ; and that, 
at Ais mandate, this man should, as far as his circumscribed means, 
and still more circumscribed taients, will allow him, favour all his 
projects for destroying the independence of Europe, and for reducing 
her inhabitants toa state of slavery, isa fact so incredible that no- 
thing but its actual occurrence-could possibly insure it belief. We trast, 
however, that more vigorous measures of hostility will be pursued 
by our government, in order to convince Mr. Madison that his folly 
is at least equal tohis perfidy. A strong body of troops has been sent 
out, which will suffice, we hope, torender our Cenadian frontier 
secure, to protect the Indian trade, and to allow the native militia to 
return to their usual occupations, .The best military documents 
which we have seen of late years, are the general orders of general 
Prevost is Canada, respecting the unprincipled conduct of the Ames 
rican government about the exchange of prisoners; and general 
Wittgenstein’s proclamation in Germany, promising retaliation on 
his prisoners, if the French should dare to murder any Hanoverian 
subject for the discharge of his duty to his Jegitimate sovereign. 

This is the only mode of preventing the atrocities which the 
French have introduced into modern warfare. The generals and 
officers of the French army, as well as the leading members of their 
government, being indebted for the rank which they hold, and the 
situations which they enjoy, to rebellion and treason, have a natural 
abhorrence from Joyalty and fidelity, which they justly consider asa 
standing reproach to themselves. Unrestrained,too, by any principle of 
religion, morality, honour, or good faith, they acknowledge no other 
guide than self-interest, no other authority than brutal force, no 
other restraint, than fear of punishment. Hence, where they can 
murder with impunity the innocent inbabitents of a country, for 
presuming to defend themselves and their property, against a horde 
of lawless invaders ; or men who have takea up arms in defence of 
their country’s independence, and of the rights of their Jawfol 
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sovereign, they murder without hesitation or mercy. But when they 
have retaliation-to dread, and, consequently, feel that they may them- 
selves become victims to their own varbarous system, they abstain, 
through fear, from the infliction of their sanguinary vengeance. The 
proper mode of treating such raffans, would be, to revenge the 
death of an honest man, so murdered, by hanging every French officer 
that had been taken prisoner. We trust, there are sufficient reso- 
lution and virtue still left in Germany to act with consistency and 
decision, on all such occasions ; and that, should the fortune of the 
war throw Buoaap§&rte himself into the hands of the allies, they will 
not hesitate a moment in giving him up to the criminal tribunals of 
the country, to undergo his trial for the atrocious murder of Palm. 
We defy the most pertinacious admirers of the Corsican, even Mr. 
Whitbread himself, to deny the legality, the propriety, or the justice, 
of bringing a man to trial for a cool, deliberate murder, committed 
ina country in which he had no jurisdiction or power, because he 
has usurped a_ throne, and assumed the title of Emperor. We defy 
them to point out, in any book, on the law of nations, any passage, 
or any principle, which secures impunity to an offender of this de- 
scription, or which exempts him from the penishment due to his 
crimes. Surely, then, it would be cowardice to punish minor 
offenders, and to suffer the great criminal to escape, if ever the 
opportunity of punishing him should occur. We do not call upon 
men to commit assassination, but to hang an assassin, after a fair 
and legal trial, We do not call upon them to be guilty of a crime, but 
to bring a criminal to condign punishment. We donet call upon 
them to perpetrate a barbarous and sanguinary act, but to mark their 
abhorrence, by a signa) act of justice, of ane of the most barbarous 
and sanguinary of mankind. Were a Wright, a Pichegfu, and a 
D‘Enghiew, murdered ? Unquestionably they were ; but they were 
murdered in France, and none but Frenchmen, and French laws, 
can punish the murderer. But Palm, the innocent, unoffending, 
bookseller, Palm, was murdered in Germany ; his assassin, of course, 
is amenable to German laws, and by them may justly and legally 
be made to suffer the punishment due to his crime, whenever he 
may be brought within their jurisdiction. Grating as it may be to the 
ears of some modern philanthropists, who have more candour than 
justice belonging to them, we have ne hesitation in declaring, that it 
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would be a proud day for Europe, and a day of exultation for gs, 
on which Napoleon Buonaparte should be banged in Germany, for 
the murder of Palm; and Joseph Buonaparte executed in Spain 
for his profligate robbery of the palace of Ferdiaand. Thieves ang 
assassins, whatever the rank or station which they may usurp in the 
world, are the pests of society, and it is the duty of every good man 
to bring them to justice. 

On the leading topics of domestic concern, which have more imme- 
diately attracted the public attention within the last month, the East 
India Charter and the Princess of Wa!'es, our opinion will be found 
in two articles of criticism in the present number. They are both 
topics of great importance to the state; and we are most happy to 
see, in respect of the last of them, that the sense of the country is 
Jikely to be marked in a manner that cannot be mistaken. It 
would be most fortunate if, by any measure that could be adopted, 
that conciliation could be effected, which it must be the wish of every 
one to promote. The nation bas so long been accustomed to look 
up to the throne for an example of conjugal happiness and domestic 
harmony, as well as of every virtue, that the present alienation in 
the family of that distinguished personage who now exercises royal 
power in the name of ,his Majesty, is a subject of deep regret to every 


reflecting mind. 


~~ 





MISCELLANIES. 
— 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
Oppressive Conduct of certain Landlords in Devonshire in compelling 
their Tenants to sign Petitions repugnant to their consciences. 
Sik, 
As I think every thing that relates te the catholic question ought to 
be publicly known, that it should be met fairly, and debated impar- 
tially, during the progress of Mr. Grattan’s intended bill through both 
houses of parliament, and as the petition voted by the freeholders of 
the County of Devon. praying the legislature not to grant any further 
* indulgences to the catholic body, was passed pearly by ten to one, | 
shall now briefly intorm you, how the connter-petition is forced oD 
the people here, for I can give it no other term, by those who ought 
to know betier ; when gentlemen inform their rack-rent tenants, and 
leaseholders, ‘hat if they do not sign it, they must never expect any 
anore favours from them. This threat, to my certain knowledge, has 
altered the sentiments of many that were before adverse to the 
catholic claims, into being friendly to them, and the reason assigned 
for all this is, that they must not offend their landlords. Another 
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nt made use of to prevail on those tosign, who had some 
sruples, when the counter-petition was first presented to them by 
tsemployed for that purpose, has been the use made of the 
name of a reverend Doctor who, they say, has signed it, 
and, consequently, what be approves cannot, as indeed it ought not, 
to be inimica! to that church which has fostered him. I am sensible 
his hand hax signed what his heart disapproves ; and I cannot account 
for this, only on one principle, the obliging his patron, who is row 
resident in his parish. It has been reported to me, that the signatures 
to this petition wil} be numerous in and about Tavistock, and in the 
parishes adjoining ; but I can with truth assure you, that not one in 
six there has signed it, whohas any right so to do, for so great is the 
disproportion of leaseholders, leasehold cot holders, and rack renters 
to the actual freeholders, that have signed they know not what. 

From the public prints | understand that the Duke of N K has 
been very active in enquiring into the propriety of the signatures of 
those who think the catholics have already suthcient granted to them. 
Itrust, therefore, that his grace will shew himself an impartial man 
by continuing in the same course, and when this counter-petition is 
presented, which I have reason to think will be immediately after 
the Easter recess, he will as usual exercise his scrutinizing faculties, 
ané I do not doubt but that he » il! find the tact, on examination, as ] 
have stated. However, should I be disappointed in my expectations, 
I hope, Mr. Editor, there will be some others that will narrowly 
examine into the propriety oi the signatures to this petition, as it calls 
loudly for investigation, the manner of procuring them being, in my 
humble opinion, both illegal and unconstitutional. As I am not 
without some hopes, that when the peculiar means made use of to 
obtain signatures to this petition, at which I have but just hinted, are 
made known through your constitutional review, the names of 
the leaseholders, cotholders, and rack renters, will be withdrawn ; by 
complying with which, the disagreeable task of entering into further 
particulars will be saved me, otherwise you may, in all probability, 
hear from me again, on this important and vital question. 

I remain, with great respect, 
Mr. Editor, 
Your most obedient, 
A PROTESTANT SENTINEL on the Banks of the Tamer. 
April 12th, 1813. 








We sincerely wish that our correspondent had disclosed to us the 
names of the landlords who have acted in this unconstitutional 
manner, thus exercising an authority more tyrannical and oppressive 
than the power claimed, under very different circumstances, by the 
feudal lords of old over their vassals. Those lords limited their power to 
the bodily services of their vassals ; but these despots of the nineteenth 
century tyrannize over the minds of their tenants, The former, too, 

the constitution and the laws to support them in their conduct ; but 
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the latter act in defiance, not only of every principle of the corstitation, 
and in violation of the spirit and genius of the laws, but outrage. 
every maxim of justice, every notion of equity, and every social 
feeling. The arm of the law, indeed, may be impotent to punish 
such flagrant misconduct ; but so long as the press is free, (and free 
it will remain so long as the protestant religion sha}! continue to be the 
eSiablished religion of the land, and so long as the land shall continue 
to Le governed by a protestant king, acting with the advice of a pro. 
testant parliament, and with the assistance of a protestant cabinet,) 
it cannot be practiced with impunity. We trust, therefore, that our 
*€ protestant sentinel’ will be vigilant and communicative. We 
pledge ourselves to publish the names of all the parties concerned in 
this avfarious transaction whenever they shall come to us duly authen- 
ticated. We regard, indeed, all such Jandlords as traitors to that 
constitution under which thi favoured land has thriven and flourished, 
to an extent unexampled, under similar circumstances, in the history 
of nations; amd we further consider them as egregious fools, who 
consentto shake the best, and, indeed, the only, security, which 
they have for the possession of their property, and their e:vil and 
religious rights, in order to beccme the base and abject tools of an 
aristocratic faction, iu whose minds ambition is every thing, and 
country nothing 

As to the reverend Doctor alluded ta, we hold, in such utter abhor- 
rence a parasite in canonicals, a faithless minister of the gospel who 
can betray bis spiritual duty forthe promotion of his temporal interest, 
that we cannot trust ourselves with the expression of our feelings re- 
specting his conduct ;. to say that be is a digrace to bis cloth, is to say 
very little ; and to say what he really is would be to violate that re- 
spect which is due to his station. For the present, therefore, we dis- 
miss bim with this gentle admonition. 


EpITor. 


The importante of encouraging Ship-tuilding in Great Britain, as 
connected with the Landed, Manufacturing, and Shipping In- 
terests. 


A Sketch of the numerous Classes of the King’s Subjects, whose 
Trades are connected with, and in some degree dependent upon, 
the Equipment and Employment of British-built Shipping, &c. 


« The great trade of fishing, imploying so many men and ships af 
‘* sea, must likewise, necessarily, maintaine as great a number of 
eo tradesmen and artizans, on /and, as spinners, and hemp winders 
‘to cables, cordage, yarne, twine for netis and lines, weavers to 
‘« make saile cloathes, cecive, packers; tollers, dressers, and cowchers 
“to sort, and make the herring lawful merchandize, tanners to 
‘* tanne their sailes and netts,cooper's to make caskes, block and bowle 
‘* makers for shippes, keelemen, and labourers for carry ing and re 
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« moving their fish, sawyers for p!ankes, carpenters, ship-wrights, 
« smiths, carmen, boateman, . brewers, bakers, and a number of 
« others, whereof many are maimed persons and unlit to be other- 
« wise imployed, besides the maintenauce of all their severall wives, 
« and children, and families.” Extract from.S ¢ John Burroughs’ 
very valuable tract ‘ On the Sovreignty of the British Seas,’ which 


was written in 1033.—Edition, 1051. « 


a ae 


A Ship-owner, in order to build and equip » Ship, must necessarily 


employ--- 


the arts and sciences. 


the ship, givesemployment to 

The shipwright, 

The sawyer, l 

The caulker, 

The joiner, { to 

The blacksmith, 

The Baltic merchant for tar, pitch, 
hemp, and other stores imported 
from the north of Europe, which 

yives encouragement to 

Ship-builder ¢ The British North American mer- 
chant for timbe., &c. which en- 
courages the 

The copper merchant and copper- 
smith, for copper, bolts, &c. 


. The iron master, for iron knees, Xc. 


The dealers in old rope, for oakum, 
which is generally made by in- 
firm and old persons who are 
incapable of laborious employ- 
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The Baltic merchant for tar, flax, 
Sail-maker. } hemp, &c...... » 96k DEED os 





Do. shipping & 








The journeymen sail-makers. . .. ee 
The Baltic merchant for hemp, tar, 
eo Pervert ire Do. 

The blacksmith for iron imple- 
Rope-maker. GRO. 5 ee cdtitds Kee Vidiley 0% Manufactures 

The iron wheel-maker for wheels. Boa 

The carpenter for sledges........ 

The journeymen rope-makers.... 
Upholsterer & } For cabin furniture, equipage, &cs Pla 
cabinet-maker. Gla 


The manufacturers of ivory-black 
white-lead, &.......02.2000. Manufactures, 
The brush maker for brushes, &c. Do. 
The turner for bowls, platters, ( 
0 
SPOON) BEC si 0:00. 00 sd 468 00's soe . Do. 
The broom makers for brooms..,. Do. 
The manufacturers of horn, &c. Do. 


The hardwaremen for shovels, &c. Do. Ta 
The twine-spinner............4. Do. 
The needle-maker for needles ...._ Do. 
The wire-maker for wire...... Peo 1 
WOO PONS 6 os.cc cis cc ede soso dk Potteries. G 


The scale-maker for steelyards, &c. Manufactures. 
The Jead merchant for sounding 
leads, sheet Jead............. Do. 
The lamp-makerfor binnaclelamps. Do. 
The time-glass-maker for time- 

, Se tire oe 6 aes a a Do. 
Ship-chandier.| The tinman for Janthorns, speaking 

trumpets, copper pumps, &c... Do. 
The iron founder for cannon and 

Rs. £0 CE Rawi. ec BETEUNG 6 Do. 
The gun-powder maker tor powder. Do. 
The gunsmith for muskets, pistols, 

Bi wak ce ewer & SRR 3 © Do. 
The locksmith. ........ Seasons ea 
The sword-cutlers for cutlasses,.,. Do. 
The mathematical instrument-ma- 

ker for compasses, quadrants, & 


mn ean  hlCOGS 


EA « wctmnns akan’ ants ¢ Do. 
The manufacturers for banting 
PO BO. 0 nnn a dana deine tic Do. 


The ironmonger for fish-hooks, 
nails, pump-tacks, &c......... Do. 
The lead shot-maker for bullets... Do. 
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The leather-seller for sheep skins, 
hides, &c........+.6-----+- Manufactures. 


‘he ironmionger and hard wareman 

fer marlin- spikes, eet Soa. Del 
The Baltic merchants foe pitch, 

tar, rosin, X&C.........+-.--- | Shipping & rev. 
The Baltic merchant for wainscot, 

tar, and pitch... 3.5022. 8.065. Po 


Ship-chandler. 


The Mediterranean and Portuguese lonies, & rev. 
merchants,..... bo sos naeest 
The proprietors of coal mines... 
Coal merchant.¢ Lightermen, &c............+.++ Shipping &c. 


Boat-builder. {rn [he land-holder for oak and elm, Agriculture, 
Senin e S kaa s oe eu ae eke ‘ &c. 
Plumber The lead merchant for lead, ec. . Mines. - 
|. ¢ The glass mannfacturer for glass... Manufactures. 
: gam The oil merchant for oil........ Fisheries. 
(er. The colour-maker for culours, &c. Manufactures, 
The Baltic merchant for staves, &c. 
The British North American mer} Shipping & rev. 
Cooper. chant for ditto........ ft 
The hoopbender for wood, hoops, &e. Agriculture, 
The Baltic merchant for tallow.. Shipping & rev. 
Tallow oan West-India merchant for cut- sg do. & 
a. Te anes veldwn Vea bees may y oO. 
The tallow melter for tallow, &c. Manufactures. 
The sugar baker... MS dice 
Grocer. ! he West-India mere whant:. ... Shipping, Co- 


mergembet, WE... sie hues 
Butcher. The farmer, grazier, &c......... Agriculture, &c. 
The miller for flour, &e........ 7¢ 
-. {the farmer for peas, &C......... } Do. 
Cheesemonger. The farmer for butier aud cheese.. Do. 
‘The maltsterfor mahi 2. . .) .) Da. 
The hop merchant tor hops - 
Brewer, ‘Khe backmaker for backs 3 } M.nufactares. 


The cooper for casks 2... | OD}. 
The coppersmith for coppers, &c, Do. 
Brazier, The coppersmith for copper, &c., Mines. 

In addition to the various classes above described, might be added 
the namerous persons employed in the subordinate branches of the 
different trades, &c. but which is not considered nec essary, to shew 
the importance of ship building aT WOMB, as a mansfacture of the 
ist impressic m3; voto ily from the e ind} Htovment whieh i affords, and 
the encouragement it gives to NAT LoWaL isposray, but from its 
Producing the.only real defence on which the country can rely for its 
Protection and support, as an independent nation, 

Ithas, however, been reserved for the pxaeseNT PRKIOD; a period 
of greater danger than any in which the naton was ever before 
placed ; to have it declared, that itis Cousistent withthe views, of 
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*©an enlightened and liberal policy,’’ to encourage ship-building io 
the mast remote of his majesty's territories abroad ; though qy, 
ENEMY is using every effort, in all the ports under his own immedigy 
controul, in Europe, to raise a navy, which, at the prescut moment, 
cannot fail to strike the most indifferent with fear and apprehension ;. 
regardless of the distress, which this new speculation will produce 
amongst the various classes betore enumerated, and that ils inevitable 
consequence will be to depress, more extensively, ship-building 
throughout Great Britain. 

Jt isthe lot of Britain to see, at this crisis, its statesmen, apparently, 

more feelingly alive to the inferests of a few individuals in Asia, thay 
0 thousands of industrious persons aT Home. In answer to the 
assertion, ‘that numerous individuals are, at present, engaged and 
concerned in ship-building in Asia ;" it may be observed, that they 
are now coniparatively few—but if the encouragement contended for 
‘by the advocates of the modern principles of political economy, is 
secured to them by legislative regulations, they, then, will become 
numerous indeed, trom causes too obvious to require enumeration in 
this paper. 

It is astonishing, and deeply to be regretted, that this viraL sunsect 
is 80 little understood, even 1N THOSE CIRCLES Which are so much 
interested in it. It is, therefore, necessary to state, that in general, 
ship-building in Great Britain has decreased, is decreasing, and will 
be further diminished, unless the Legislature Now interferes, and 
affords that protection which the HOME INTERESTS sO much require 
and expect. Various causes have contributed to this calamitous result, 
Taxation, on nearly all the articles used in the building and equipment 
of ships—On the individuals engaged in the manufacture, in all its 
ramifications—From the increased price of all the necessaries of life— 
and from the decrease in the value of money. In addition to these 
causes, TWO, more immediately affecting ship-building, may be stated; 
‘mamely, the number of prize ships which have been admitted to 
registry, since 1792; and the great number of India-built ships, since 
1795. Tothe First of these causes, no objection can or is made by 
the persons who are engaged in, and dependent on, ship-building—it 
is a Consequence of war, anda just return to the valour of the brave 
men employed in fighting the battles of the country, that they should 
be allowed to make the most money of the vessels they capture ; but 
to the seconn, there are grave, political, financial, and commercial 
objections: they have recently been u:ged with ability and force; 
yet the inveterate prejudices of the advocates of the new philosophy 
are so deeply rooted, that it is only by renewed and repeated attacks 
they are to be convinced ayd overcome. 

It cannot, now, be presumed, that the wisdom of those Eminent 
Men who laid the foundation of cur MARITIME GREATNESS, was Not 
influenced by “ an enlightened ancl beneticial policy ;” reasoning {rem 
the self preservation of an individual to the self preservation of @ 
people, they considered the defence of this island from foreign invasion, 
as the first law in the national policy ; and judging thai the dominion 0: 
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theland could not be preserved, without possessing that of the sea, they 
made every effort to pocure tothe nation a maritime power of trs OwN: 
they, therefore, made the trade of the country subservient to the interests 
of British-Guilt shipping. Such was the system adopted by our ancestors, 
to give vigour and effect to the maritime power of the nation : the laws 
they enacted were wise and comprehensive ; that is, in Lorp 
Vervtam's nervous expression, ‘ deep, not vulgar ; not made upon the 
spur of a ‘* particular occasion for the present, but out of providence of 
“the fatare ; to make the estate of the people still more and more 
“happy, after the manner of the Legislators in ancient and heroical 
“ times.” 

This wise, beneficial, and patriotic system, is, however, now, 
setiously proposed to be abandoned, and another founded on “ the 
new order of things,’ proposed to be substituted in its room ; aithough 
a short experience has shown its impolicy, injurious and ruinous 
tendency, and the evil consequences to be apprehended from its 
farther extension, : 

It may not be improper to observe, aud it may be seen on reference 
to the accounts of ship-building in Great Britain, for the last ji/ty 
years— 

That nearly all the private ships built in the port of Lonpon were 
for the trade to India and China, very few ships during that period 
being built there for the merchants’ service in general ; but since 1705, 
when “ the black ships” werefirst introduced (though they were not 
all built within the British territories in India) full one-half of the 
building of ships, in the river Thames, has fallen off, though the 
general tonnage employed by the East Iadia Company has increased. 
If,th-n, so great a depression has been created in the port of London, 
by the pertial admission to registry of India-built slips since 1795; 
it is natural, on a correct ard enlarged view of the subject, to apprehend 
2 further, and, in avery few years, a total extinction of luilding in 
the river Thames of private ships. One of two evil consequeuces 
must follow: either that the buildersin the port of London must 
endeavourto draw the building from the out-ports, or abandon their 
establishments—in either case, the injury to the nation, will be 
irreparable. ‘To persons who have viewed, with anxiety, the progress 
of modern opinions and innovations ON OLD PRINCIPLES AND HABITS, 
these results have long been contemplated. It is, however, now for 
the legislature to pause and reflect—to enquire and to determine— 
What, in future, shall be the system to be pursued on this great 
subject ;—it must not be temporary but permanent—yjustice to the 
HOME INTERESTS, as well as fo the Asiatics, requires it to be speedily 
declared ; to avoid further injury to the former ; and to prevent further 
speculations by the latter. 

The objections to India-built Ships become more forcible, when 
it is recollected, that they are not built, for the growing and pro. 
gressive wants of navigation—but are buiit, principally, for sale here, 
4% the medium of transmitting to England the capitals real.sed in 
Asia by the persons who are now so clamorous for, their admission 
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into the general trade of the empire. This is a radical objection, ang 
how the ingenuity cf their advocates can get over it, is not easily 
conjectured ; and the recent acquisition of Java, renders this point 
more forcible and alarming ! 

It has been said, but how truly, time only can develope, “ thg 
by opening the trade to India, increased employment will be afforded 
to the shipping interest, and that they, of course, will prefer build; 
ships in England to building them in Asia.” To persons who think 
superficially on this subject, so it may appear; but ‘to those whe 
have reflected with impartiality and disinterestedness upon it, and 
who are not swayed by hope or fear on this momentous occasion, 
it is apprehended the reverse will be the case, in both points of 
view. All practical men will concur in the correctness of this ob- 
servation ; it isnot, therefore, necessary to pursue it further. 

The ship-builders of Great Britain cannot, unfortunately, Jook 
forward for increased employment, in building ships, on the return 
of peace, because the delays of war will not exist, and consequently 
tewer ships will be required to carry on the same pruportion of trade 
which we have at present ; and if any increase of tradé shall arise 
to the country in that event; it will be more than sufficiently supplied 
with tonnage from the preceding cause, and from the discharge of 
the transports from the king's service. On this part of the subject, 
it ought, likewise, to be remembered, the’increas¢d competition 
that British ships, in general, will have to contend with, on the re- 
vival of the navigation of foreign countries, which will resume, on 
the end of the war, part of the carrying trade which we now enjoy. 

The weak and futile observations which have been urged against 
the claims of the Home INTERESTS are scarce worthy of attention— 
they carry with them their own refutation, and the Indian agents 
cannot but smile at the delusion, in which they have involved some 
of their most powerful advocates.—It has been said, that immense 
sums of money wiil Le expended in the river Thames, in the repairs of 
India-tuilt ships, and thai, therefore, the London builders: have 
nothing to apprehend or to be alarmed at on this subject. The 
gravity with which this assertion appears to have been made is not 
surprising ; but when it is stated, and stated truly, that it is not the 
intention of the owners of India-built ships, to repair them in the 
tiver Thames, unless in cases of .absolute, and pressing necessity, 
no further comment on this point is necessary. The agents of 
the India houses know where to refer to, for the written proofs of 
the truth of this observation, 

Other objections, entitled to attention, could be urged, if it were 
requisite, against this impolitic preference of Asiatic interests. Its 
ruinous effect on various branches of HOME MANUFACTURES, ale 
admirably stated in detail, in a tract entitled ‘* Considerations on Colo 
nial Policy, by an Impartial Observer,” published by Mr. Hatchard, 
to which the reader is, respecifully, referred. 

The preceding observations apply to the subject, as connected with 
the immediate interests of the private individuals engaged 9 
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and dependent on ship-bu'lding in Great Britain. The natronat 
wrornTANce of it, from the great dependence of the PUBLIC SER- 
vice en the priv vate yards, both in peace and war, has been ably 
elucidated, in various publications of persons in high and respect. 
able official situations in this country. The policy, undeviatitgly, 
pursued from he revolution to the present time, to keep down the 
pavy estimates in peace, evinces the feeling of the legislature on the 
subject. If, then, the matted is to rely op the private yards, as an 
asylum for the men to be d lischarged at the end of the war, from the 
king’s yards, how are the private yards to be kept up without the 
continuance of the employment they enjoyed before the admission 
to registry of ships bailt in’ Asia? 

If the wisdom of any scheme of policy is to be measured by its 
efects and consequences, the wise and beneficial system adopted by 
our ancestors, though now tauntingly declared to be ‘a selfish and 
natrow-sighted policy,” is entitled to the praise of having a'tained 
theend for which it was designed; whether we regard the primary 
or inferior objects of it; whether itis the increase of British-buile 
shipping ; the extension of our foreign trade ; or the strength of 
our navy ; they have all advanced to a degree of consideration unexe 
ampled ; and rnsy owe that advancement to THIs system. 

The attention of the public-is, now, generally directed to the con- 
sideration Of THIS VITAL SUBJECT, they look forward with confident 
hope to the decision of the legislature upon it; and whatever may 
be the result of the discassion on the other points connected with the 
East India question, it is to be expected, that the HOME -INTERESTS 
will be protected and encouraged. 

In a word, it may be said to the British ministry, in the language 
of that eminent statesman, Lord Crarennon, they who shall be 
honest aud wise, constantly to prefer the true toterest of England 
tothat of any other country or people, preserve the religion and the 
laws, protect and promote the-trade of the nation, thnftily and pro- 
videntiy administer the public treisure, and study to maintain the 
SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEAS, SO naturally, so anciently, and so jusily, 
the true defence of the kingdom ; that loay, whomsvever it shalb 
be composed of, shall have the weight of Engiand.on us side; and 
ifthere can be any of another frame, they must, in the end, prove 
© many miserable rotten reeds.” 

ALFRED. 

London, April 3d, 1813. 

—iie—— 


RicHARD THE First, AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY. 
SELECTION 
ACT I.—Scene ist. —The christian camp before Acre. 
Enter De Locy and Verdone. 





Ver, No tidings yet of Richard ? 
No. 179, Vol. 44, April, 1813. Ff 
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None, Verdone. 
These French eat up their words.—If Acre fall not 
Before King Philip take it, we shall find 
The grey hair creep upon us. 
I long to see 
How the arrival of our princely England 
Will, by his great co-ordinate be greeted, 
The lofty monarch of France. 
Faith, but enviously. 
Believe me, in the page of Philip's memory 
Richard shall ne'er be chronicled for good. 
He's of too high and all too noble nature, 
To stamp his graces on a recreant heart 
That only speaks to poison. 
You're right, De Lacy ! 
And herein you but hit the ripe suspicions 
Of many among our host, that are prepared 
To welcome England's king as doth behove 
A mighty and most valiant sovereign. 
Who leads this holy war when Richard comes ? 
The French? For nothing do they e’er Jet pass 
That smacks of precedence. 
’ Nay then, I swear, 
We'll pick our generals from the common file 
And be as well appointed. 
How stands Monferrat ? 
Evermore closeted with wily France, ’ 
As if they grew together. ! 
Lusignan 
Will feel his claim in jeopardy, from such full 
And frequent ponderings, when he doth learn 
How his flush'd rival speeds.—And yet affect they 
A ceremonious and most rare reserve, 
Before the public gaze. 
‘T'was ne'er yet known, 
That bold and harden'd vice did lack assurance, 
Committing crimes, to face out the confession, 
And plead a guileful ignorance. It were strange, 
Where policy plays deep, if cunning art 
Could not conceal the evil workmanship 
From dim and common eyes, and still enough 
Of courtesy leave for craft and courtly use. 
Come Richard when he will, Sir, cap in hand 
They'll bluff him with their candied words, that ever 
Have, to my rough and hungry palate, but tasted 
Crude and unsavory—pugh ! I nauseate those 
Who speak with book, and lick their words into form, 
And mark what language every eye doth hold, 
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And live by th’ turn oth’ weathercock,—Verdone ! 
Give me the soul that feels its dignity, 
The lasting cartilages of the mind, 
Stiff, stabborn principles, that will not out 
For promises or threats, but firmer grow, 
And bolder, as old time, in his churlish moods, 
Roots them to honest prejudices. This, Verdone, 
This is my temper. 
And, by my troth, a noble sample, Sir, , 
Of the English breed and spirit, and well burnt in ; 
‘Twill down to. generations. The siege, De Lacy, 
Droops much of late. 
It does—come England soon, 
Or half our hosts shall find inglorious graves 
Under these Acre walls. 
"Tis chance 
If Philip and Richard long continue friends, 
This late achievement, I fear me, soon will fan 
The smother'd sparks of envy.—Yea, if report 
Err not, incitements on the edge of this 
May increase their mutual hates —Have you not heard 
The capture of the Cyprus Isle has lead 
To conquests of less glory? Poor Berengeria ! 
A princess scarcely ‘wedded, ere doomed to feel 
The bitter pang of undeserv'd estrangement, 
Ev'n from her bosom’s Lord ! 
Verdone, Verdone! 
Thou read’st to me the transcript of a deed 
That wipes his liveliest merits from the page 
Of every good man’s memory.— 
So high and all-accomplished a princess — 
As fame doth give her out, whose graces are 
But samples of that virtue’s fuller stock 
From whence they spring, to th’ cruel tongue of scorn, 
Thus early sacrificed, and made the stale 
O'th’ coarse and common mind !—Beshrew me ! 'tis 
A lunacy of conduct that doth corrode 
His reputation piecemeal.—But he shall know, 
From me he shall, how he doth stand in th’ eye 
Of the all-searching world. 
Therein, brave soldier, 
You shall do goodness service. 
And I will. 
O 'tis a blench'd act that doth cry aloud 
For full and mark'd reproach.—Shew me the heart 
Of English growth, that not laments a stain 
Of such a nature should cleave to such a sovereign. 
But who comes here ? 
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A messenger of England's quick approach. 

Then must [ bid you speedily farewell, 

My place demands attention. (Exit Verdone.) 

(Enter Despreaux.) . 

Brave Captain Despreaux, welcome to Palcstine ! 

What, is the king arrived ? 

He is even now making his approaches to Acre, after 

Many unchosen delays from the uncertain winds and waves, 









































De Lacy, We hear our sovereign bas royally consummated 


His marriage with his Queen in Cyprus. 

Sir, it were a scene passing description for most 

Rare magiiifieence. The queen amimage of 

Innocence, adorned by Venus and the hands of the Graces. 

But though of pearled beauty, that which largeliest 

Won on estimation was the struggle between affection for 

Her Lord, and most dear tenderness towards her beloved 
parents. 


De Lacy, You witnessed the scene, then ? 


I did, Sir, and noted deeply her disconsolate 
Sire's farewel. 

Take her, he cried, to England, take her, prince ! 
And, with her, all those gentle graces that 

Do weigh to make her honourable. She is, 
Indeed, a pattern for the prime of her sex 

To dress a'virtuous mind by. Use ber well ! 

For she bath tenderly her young days past, 

And the same wrongs that tie up ber complaints 
Will break her piteous heart. 

In conclusion, she divided her soul atween them. ° Her 
Tears fell plenteously for her parents, but she clave 


_ Unto her royal husband, and is come hither the follower 


Of his fortunes, betide what may. 

Excellent lady ! Navarre is not entirely 
Unknown to me, though years have elapsed since I 
Saw this paragon. She was then but cresting upon 
Her teens ; yet report, as I well remember, 
Gave her out as a prodigy, with Helen of Greece in 
Her countenance, bat the Roman Lucrece at her heart. 
As she is the follower of her Lord's fortunes, methinks !t 
Is but fair that she should be the partaker too of bis 
Regards. 
You are opening Pandora's box. Sir, I have been 
Cradled with my prince from infancy, but though I 
Lament his disparagements, I will be no cloak for his 
Offences.—His vows are wind! 
Tat, man! He is infidelity all over, Who is this 
Cyprian goddess iat has entangled his regards, to the 
Shame of hymeneal decency ? 
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A lady, general, of more feeling than seemly behaviour. 
Her garments will never hecome the model of fashion 
Jn her country, The king has bound | her father in 
Silver chains, and, in return, se leads the conqueror 
Captive with a silken thread. 
Alas! Poor princess ! 

Our thoughts are in unison. —But, brave general ! 
Let us not increase the frail. y we cannot inend. A 
Bad fame will open its mouth wide enough, without 
Our conjointments. My tongue on the subject is tied to 
All but yourself, for there are few hearts it can be told 
To, who will not make it an apology for unlicenced 
Reproach.—I[ know bow you stand with your sovereign, 
And dare trust you with his infirmities. 

You honour me.—Leave we him for the present 
To the reflections of the solitary hour. —But [ am piedg'd, 
Despreaux, to do my duty.—Lamented Beresgeria! With 
A nation to acknowledge thee an injared woman, where 
Are the friends thac should stand up in thy defence ? 
Farewel, good captain ! 





ACT If.—Scene the 4th.—-The Royal Tent, 


(Enter King Richard and Despri eux.) 
How left you our fair queer ? 

As one, my liege, 
Most purposed to bear her soul in patience. ; 
These tokens sends she to her gracious lord, 
And with so gentle and resigned spirit, 
As speak her almost sainted, 

What was her welcome? 
Knew they of her approach ? 
They did, my liege ; 
For fame that sanctifies our Jesse deeds, 
Had not left virtue unthron’d 
Her pav'd reception were heyond my-power, 
Aud would make fancy bankrupt! 
Vith what a sweet becoming modesty 
Pass'd she, so innocent, through throngs that breke 
At her approach respectfal—tho’ no tramp 
Usher'd her praise, nor proud retinve grac’d her, 
Yet did her light step, all so pure and lowly, 
Leave traces that poor souls with sanctity 
Kiss'd, and cried out, God bless ber ! 
She is, indeed, 

Of most confirmed demean.—Saw you the Saracen, 


And how be is appointed, on your return ? 


{ did—bis preparations do devote 
A fix'd mind to oppose our further progress 
By hard and bloody bruit. 


But to describe ; 
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I like it well. 
His temper’s noble, and we think will put us 
To our best trial. My faithful Despreaux ! 
Close lock the secrets of thy sovereign’s mind, 
And be still near our heart, Leave me alone. 
(Exit Despreaur ) 
I brook not his depart—there’s strings at home 
Which he may touch, that shall produce strange discords 
And set a kingdom drifting. — 
Besides, this separation loudly speaks 
To our disparagement, and affection, 
Too loosely brac’d, shews but a sickly gaud 
That, all disjointed. leadeth on to woe, 
And most unseemly i pa O when shall come 
The hour whea my rack'd soul shall taste of peace, 
When my full veins shal! lose their ardent glow, 
And my pulse no more beat with guilty heats.— 
Who's there ? (A knocking.) 
(Re-enter Despreauxr.) 
The noble general, Henry De Lacy, 
Requests an audience of your majesty. 
In untun'd time he comes, (Aside) Let him approach. 
(Extt Despreau ) 
(Enter De Lacy ) 
Now, my true Englishman ! 
Where cleaves the point of this so sudden visit ? 
Within the fixed compass of his power, 
In what, De Lacy, can thy sovereign serve thee ? 
In that, my: liege, that most will serve himself. 
Why then thou hast it, ev’n before ’tis ask’d. 
Go to—name freely thy request at once. 
There is a Lady, Sire, whose dearest feelings 
Have twin’d themselves, with many a soft fond vow, 
Around thy chivalry ; but much her honour 
Requires concealment of this strange affection 
That robs her heart of comfort. 
Speak, speak De Lacy. Where—who—what is she ? 
Ev'n all that poets feign when most they flatter ! 
Young is she—that is commendation, Sir, 
And fair as young—and delicate as fair — 
And pure and virtuous as she’s delicate — 
And all as well deriv'd in dignity, 
As chaste, or delicate, or fair, or young. 
Beshrew me, but your praises smack of honour 
And a most womanly nature. We would be loth 
To find th’ original do discourtesy 
To such a glowing portrait. But that truth 
Hath ever been the inmate of thy bosom, 
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Almost might we suspect the fond report 


Of excellence so transcendent. Butcome, De Lacy, 


To th’ point. Know we this throned paragon ? 
Wish you to know her ? 3 

Psha! A menk'’s question ; 
We are but flesh and blood —we bear no charm 
Against th’ enchantments of the sex, where love's 
A free-will offering, 

Then take her history. 

Sir, you and she have known each other Jong— 
Sir, you and she have held each other dear— 
Sir, you and she have interchanged vows— 
Sir, you and she have plighted wedlock faith— 
And sworn—til] death do part, to live together ! 
Nay, cast not on me that denouncing look ; 
As well mightst thou forbid the ocean tide 
To roll its waves, as seek to seal these lips. 
Desist, De Lacy—thou hast a reputation ; 
Blast not our hope of thee. Thou hast a /i/e. 
That life’s a spark—extinguish it and welcome. 
But there’s no threat will ever touch this heart. 
Monarch! | ne’er will fashion me to a world, 
Where hope requires the sacrifice of virtue, 
And favour's to be bought by artifice. 
I cannot fawn—I cannot bask in th’ sun 
By sketching fine, and drawing summer views, 
And mincing speech, and telling glozing tales, 
And making vice believe itself a saint, 
When all the world sees its deformity 
And loaths it to th’ soul.--I must speak out, 
And shew thee, at once, th’ head of thine offence, 
Nor more, nor less— Monarch ! that separation, 
That moves from man his choicest bosom fricnd 
Argues nor worth, nor wisdom—’Tis as if 
Nature did poison its own source, and turn 
Those tears that should be balsam to our woes 
To drops of marble-—When I do wish to think 
Upon my prince for good—O Berengeria, 
I must not think on thee ! 
This to my face— ; 
Slave—traitor—coward—desist—or, by my soul, 
Thou feel’st our instant vengeance. 


What carry I upon my countenance 
‘That warrants such aspersion. Look you, Sire! 
Is this a coward’s breast >—Are these the marks 


(shewing his wounds) 


That trumpet me a wretch without a soul ? 
O fie, fie, ‘tis a sin against thy conscience ! 
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Did ever England court the face of danger 
De Lacy was not near ?—Did ever England 
Lift up his bold arm in the battle’s rage 
De Lacy’s was not lifted by his side ; 
Did ever England shed one drop of blood 
De Lacy’s ev'n to faintness did not follow ? 
Did ever Cerur de Lion cope with death, 
De Lacy didn't stretch out the right band 
And give him welcome too ?—O Richard, my king ! 
There wants no sword of Saladin—thy reproach 
Hath murder'd me already ! 
K. Rich. The first time England ever pardon begg'd 
Of mortal being, be begs of thee, De Lacy. 
Forgive this hasty and impatient wrong ; 
Think them the harsh words of an at hing mind, 
And blot them from remembrance. "T'was unkind 
To o'erthrow my virtue thus, Surely this pang 
‘Thou might’st have spar’d thy Sov'reign ! 
De Lacy. We might have spar'd each other. 
K. Rich. For Berengeria, 
Dismiss the subject ; no fault impute we to her. 
De Lacy. Fault, Monarch ! 
And if thou can'st the rainbow daunt for dulness, 
Thou may'st accuse her. A lady is she 
Of a most staid and heavenly conversation, 
Outstripping ali that men call excellent 
When they do speak of women at her height. 
Chaste as the snows that sheet the winter's plains, 
And meek and holy in ber fullest deportment, 
As she had liv'd a mortifie’ saiut, 
And bound to worship ever. 
K. Rich. Justly you render her. 
De Lacy. [ do abridge her properties, make poor 
Her schedule that should be lin'd with ev'ry virtue 
Which doth adorn her sex. O that with seeds 
Of a so princely nature, there should be drawn 
A tainted line o’er such a reputation 
As with the world thoy carry’st. 
K. Rich. Where, De Lacy, 
The clue o'th’ mind's unknown, we oft mistake 
The motive. ‘This separation, believe it, 
Haply may be for good, 
De Lacy. Never, Sir, never! 
The rupture of the sweetest germ of life, 
Must be the grave of all the happiness 
That life has to bestow. No good can come on't, 
Much as I venerate thy feats in arms, 
Thy gen'rous open spirit and noble bearing 
Thro’ all our gallant hosts ; thy dignity, 
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Ey'n in the social hour preserved still, 
And thy warm soul of friendship. Yet, by mine honour, 
This al] mysterious conduct towards thy Queen 
Leaves thee without apologist. O,'twere-an act 
Worth record in the kalendar of saints, 
To rouse thee from this ignominous trance 
Yo th’ stings of penitence, and make thee feel 
That such an injury to such a woman, 
Is profanation of an Empire's faith, 
And, on thine own illustrious character, 
An act of perfect suicide ! 
No more, De Lacy! 
I pray thee move me not to further sufferings. 
We never felt till now the force of conscience, 
Or a just estimate of that pure bliss ° 
Made, that we've madly lost. 
Be like enough ! 
What our perversity or neglect Cespises, 
Being gone, we know the worth of. | The rav'ning vulture 
Preys on the liver still. OQconld we change 
Our crooked natures, asthe wily serpent 
Throws off his skin, and thes renews his youth, 
How easily might we ourselves trans!ate 
Into a virtuous becoming ness. 
"Tis a strange world and makes us all a weary. 
Thou art no sophist. Let us outride this tide 
In our affairs, and we will con thy lesson, 
And make election accordingly. 
I may not live 
To witness so bless'd change. 
Thine eye, this battle o’er, may search for me, 
And search the field in vain !—Yet, fear thee not. 
No gallant English heart shall blush for th’ fate 
Of Henry De Lacy.—If he doth live, 
England shall hear of his glory.—If he dies, 
He')) lay his cold stiff limbs on honour's bed, 
And sleep by th’ side of terror.— Yet think on me, 
And think on those thou'st injured ! 
On both—on both— 
Thy hand De Lacy —Live, and let Richard rewatd thee. 
Now lighter is my spirit for this rebuke 
And boid expostula'ion.— Would that courts 
Produced such friends as thee ; men that would turn 
Their sovereigns to virtue, though at the hazard 
Of their own place andstate. But we are left, 
Like barks, to drive with th’ stream, nor know our peril 
Till we perceive our shipwreck.—Leave us now 
To better meditations. — (Exit De Lacy.) 
(To Le Continued.) 
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Religious Instruction for the Foresters of Dean. 


Mr. Eviror, . 

Your immediate and kind attention to the paper ‘ On the State 
of Religion in the Forest of Dean, in the county and diocese of 
Gloucester,” which I had the honour of transmitting, is a proof of 
the desire there is to give effect, through your excellent publication, 
to the exertions: of those-who are labouring in the cause of morality, 
of religious instruction, and of the spiritual edification of others, 

The inclosed address will explain to the public, more minutely, 
our bopes and wishes :—‘‘ The School was opened on the J Ith of 
January last; between 200 and 300 children were almost imme. 
diately admitted. There is every reason to be assured, that the 
foresters are most gratefully impressed, and are looking forward with 
ninch solicitude for a further blessing, by a completion of our plan. 

While the voice of charity is heard in every part of this highly 
privileged country—while thousands and tens of thousands of pounds 
are freely given for the temporal distresses of others, the still sweet 
voice of Christian lave will yet retain its sovereign power, and so 
speak, as to arrest the feelings of many for the spiri/uad wants of our 
fellow-creatures. What those wants are, in the present case, have 
been, in part, already described, and they will further be demon. 
strated by the relatiun of *‘ one fact,” which is, ‘‘ that through the 
uthole extent of the forest of Dean, there never was a place for publi 
worship of any kind or denomination,” When, Sir, we reflect on 
the thousands of souls which, it is greatly to be feared, have ‘ there’ 
passed into eternity, in total ignorance—when we reflect that such 
will be the case of thousands more, unless some attempt is made 
to turn their darkness into light, a more impressive, or a more power- 
ful, appeal, cannet be made to those who know, who love, and who 
value, the price paid for the redeeming of a soul. The standard of 
the establisbed church, is, at the last, thank God for the mercy, 
unfurled in that barren desert. A place for assembling together, 
‘*to learn of him, whom to know, is eternal life,” is now opened, 
and, by the favour of our estimable diocesan, an episcopal license is 
obtained for the due performance of Christian worship. These poor 
foresters are at length, therefore, become ostensi/‘/y united to us, and 
can, as others do, worship God under the cognizance of the law of 
the Jand, and under the sanction of thechurch. ‘Fhe average number 
of the congregation of * adults,’ will, to appearance, be from 300 
to 500 souls ; and as consecration will alsa be granted, on an adeyuate 
endowment being procured, the case is with much earnestness sub- 
mitted to the attention of the clergy, and to a/l who, from a loye to 
religion in general, and to the establishment in particular, will assist 
in securing so great a blessing tothese. long-neglected people. 

Subscriptions will be received in London, at Messrs. Hoares, 
bankers, Fleet-street; Sir John Lubbock, Bart ; Lubbock, Forsiet, 
and Clarke, 11, Mansion-house-street, bankers; Mr. Seeley’s, 10% 
Fleet-street ; Hatchard’s, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Conde] and Clarke, 5% 
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New Bond-street, and Messrs. Lucas and Procter, 39, Grace-church- 
street. 
Every explanation will be given by Messrs.-Condel and Clarke ; 
| Mr, Hatchard ; Messrs. Lucas and Procter ; and by 
Your obliged, : 
And most obedient servant, 
| , P, M. PROCTER. 
Newland Vicarage, Colford, Gloucestershire, 
March 13, 1813. 
Subscriptions received. 
L. JS, dy 
The Rev. Dr. Bell, Prebendary of Westminster........ 100 O © 
Thomas Hankey, Esq. Bedford Square............... 15 Q@ @ 


Ben. Smith, Esq. Worbling, Lincolnshire............ 10 0 O 
Charles Bridges, Esq. and friends, Queen's College, Cam- 

DN 6 00 soa 6've.s0nn geet vember tnteen00-s 6 “oe a 
itor, — London Post Mark... .....ccccccccccescccccs 1 oo 
OE, 6 nee 00s dae eae hes ees hebben 200 





To the Miners, Colliers; and other Inhabitants of His Majesty's Forest 
of Dean, in the County and Diocese of Gloucester, on the opening 
of the Forest School, Luilt ly Sutseription, for the Education of 
the Poor. 


My pear FRIenpDs, 


Tue first duty of a parent is, to ‘‘ train up his child in the fear 
and nurture of the Lord, and when he is old he will not depart from 
uw.” Leta parent read this promise, contemplate its eilects, under- 
stand its gracious consequences, and the first of duties will become the 
Jirst of his wishes. 

By the liberality and kindness of many noblemen, gentlemen, and 
clergymen, a building is erected, and a saster provided, for the edu- 
cation of your children. The school will be open to adi, without 
any exception ; and conducted upon those principles, which are now 
so generally and successfully adopted in the united kingdoms. 

As this mode of instruction excludes, in a great degree, corporal 
punishment, itis the more necessary to call upon you to enforce a strict 
confgymity to. the rules of the school, by your authority and inter- 
ference. Whenever, therefore, a complaint is made against.a child, 
the parent will be expected to use such means as may bring bim to 
a peaceable, orderly, aud submissive conduct ; if this is refused, the 
child will be expelled. 

The attention of your children will be particularly called to that 
blessed book, the Bille; not merely to learn to read, but, by the 
divine blessing, to understand loth its spiritual and moral precepts ; 
that, in their respective vocations, ‘‘ they may adorn the doctrine of 
God their Saviour in all things,” as Christians and as Men; as Chris- 
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dians, -by their knowledge of the Scriptures, by the parity of their 
faith, and by leading sober, righteous, and godly lives, © yreesble to 
that faith; as J/en, from the impression of the fear of God Upon 
their young minds, that they may practice the consequent duties, 
may ‘honour ‘and obey the king, and ‘all that are putin authority unde 
him ; may tbe dbedient unto magistrates; respectful to suprriors; 

shewing all meekness unto all men; ; leimg ready to every good work ; 

in short, that walking | in the paths of religion, they may be respected 
and happy in this life; aud when that is finished, Ray find it “a gain 
lo dite.’ 


The good-will of the subscribers, extends also to yourselves, ag 


well as to your childrea ; to your souls, as well as to your bodies, 


A convenient place of worship was much wanted, and, tank Ged! 
“much desired, by many of you. The building is so fitted up, as to 
answer this excellent purpose ; the aged and infirm will now hae 
an opportanity of assembling together. The representation of your 
constant attendance on the “weekly lectures, for so many years, has 
raised up many pious and religious friends, and will, under God, be 
the means of pre curing to you a lasting blessing, even the perpetuity 
of the gospel. At the present, you are entirely dependant for reli- 
gious instruction, on the will of others. A clergyman, of the esta- 
blishment, in case Of my death, may or may not visit you, as he 
pleaseth. To remove this uncertainty, it is intended, by further 
means, to raise a fund sufficient for a clergyman ; who, from love to 
your souls, will dedicate a great. portion of his time in publicly 
preaching, and privately visiling your cottages 5 in disseminating the 
scriptures ; and assisting the schoolmaster in impressing, upon the 
minds of your children, the principles of the Christian religion. 

This explanation is given, that you may see how kind God hath 
been in prospering the attempt of an individual to serve you ; that 
you may be thankful to that God, for opening the hearts of so many 
friends; and, as it is your bounden duty, daily pray for your bene- 
factors. 

If one soul should herely be saved, it would be an infinite mercy ; 
but, as the glory of God 1s the only motive for raising this building, 
we will hope that Ais /lessing may rest upon it ; and that generations 
yet unborn, may fhere receive the word of eternal life. 

Believe me, my dear Friends, 
Your faithful, sincere, and affectionate, 
PAYLER MATTHEW PROCTER. 
December, 1812. 


——e 
The third part of the Popish Statement. 


To the Editor. 
Sik, 


In your last, (p. 191 ,) you apologize, and even express cxireme 
concern at having inserted the Popish Statement, part IIT. Why you 
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should, I own I do not understand, I was completely taken in as 
well as yourself by the excellent resemblance ; yet, though it turns 
out to be only a hoax, the exquisitely grave humour:it contains, and 
the beneficial tendency of the exposure, induce me, for one of your 
constant readers, to thank you very heartily for its insertion. The joke, 
ifit be esteemed such, somewhat resembles Tickell’s ‘* Anticipation ;" 
orit might be compared to Swift’s ‘ Rules for Servants,” or rather 
tohis ‘‘ last speech, and dyeing words ot Lbenezer clliston 5" which 
the wag represented as “ published, at his desire, tor the common 
good ;” and we are told that ‘* this speech had so good an effect, that 
there were very few robberies of that kind committed afterwards.” 
The statement is, i deed, written in an assumed character, bat the 
moralis the same. When we formerly saw the expressive features 
of Macklin, whetting his fanatical knife against the christian bosom 
of his expected victim, cur pleasure was not lessened on account of 
our knowing that it was Macklin, and not a real Jew ;—why then 
should we less approve of this picture, sv admirably drawn aé to 
deceive the best connoisseurs, merely because it is not, what at first 
sight we judged it to be, the life ilse/f ? 
L. L. 

P.S. I thank you for inserting my ‘* parody on the Great Patriot's 
Speech,” in which there is one erratum—for ‘ they at Liverpool, — 
read ‘ and at Liverpool.'—p. 210, last live but one. 
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Betty Gull: a Tale. 


At a lone cottage, near St. Ives, 
Where thro’ a common passed a bye-road, 
Lived Betty Gull—the best of wives 
She had been, tho’ a widow now ; but she 
Was not so cunning quite, d'ye see, 
As it she'd lived upon a high-road. 
One Easter Monday to her door there came 
A’mumping sinner. 
To beg a halfpenny was his aim ; 
He did not dream of picking up a dinner, 
Or tinding ‘* Money for live here,”’* 
And yet he got them both, 1 fear ; 


en 








* This is said to want explanation. The following anecdote may 
furnish an idea of the origin of what was once avery common 
expression, A sort of a * Jack of all Trades,’ who, amongst other 
callnigs, was a purchaser of heads of hair for the barbers, and kept 
? ow eating-house, had placed over his door, ‘‘ Money for tive here.” 
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Tho’ this he cou'd not well have done 
At any other body's dwelling ; 
But then my Tale, depriv'd of all its fun, 
Wou'd not have been worth telling. 
However he achieved it now ; 
I'll tell you how. 
The Dame, with tongue tbat glibly ran, 
Without much deep consideration, 
Unluckily began a conversation, 
With, ‘*‘ Where d'ye come from, honest man ?” 
‘* White-haven, Mistress’ —‘* How !"’ she cried, 
‘* White Heaven ! that's the very place 
That our good vicar, Dr. Grace, 
Says, my poor Johnny went to when he died, 
Pray, do you know him, friend ?” ‘ John, who ?” 
*€ John Gull "—** Ey, know him! sure I do ; 
I knows, and loves him like a brother, 
We lives just near to one another.” 
«© Well, I'm so happy—pray come in ; 
I’ve got some nice cold bacon here, 
Brea’n'cheese too, and a sup o’ beer— 
"Twou'd be a sin, 
As you so near my Johnny live, 
‘To let you go without what I can give.” 
And then she wiped from either eye, 
What wiser folks might envy—tears of joy ! 
** Well, and how fares he, Master, pray *’ 
‘« Bravely,” said slyboots with a-smile, 
Cramming, and answ'ring all the while, 
‘* He's bravely off, as one may say. 
Why he has got a pleace at court.” 
** A pleace, d’'yesay! pray tell me how, 
| And of what soart ?” 
“* Why, Mistress, nothing could be kinder 
The twelve Apostles have just now 
Appointed him their mustard grinder.” 
** Bless me! how lucky ‘tis this way you came, 
For I'm so glad to learn 
This news !—But pray now, honest man, 
How soon shall you return ¢” 
‘* T'am going now, an’ please ye, Dame, 
I'm making all the haste | can.” 


and 
- _ ee ee ee 





An honest Irishman, thinking this would just suit him, turned in for 
his dinner, which having dispatched, he desired to know what money 
was due tohim ? After much altercation, and mutual suprize, Paddy 
had the mortification to find the real meaning of the legend was, 
** Money for live hair,” 
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« Dear heart! that's lucky too—you're come just right, 
For here I've saved a little mite 
Of money, which to poor dear Jobn 1d send 
By you, good friend, 
For I -cou'd get it up-again by spinning, 
, } ‘know I[ cou'd, 
If you to carry it would, be so good.” 
“ O yes, v oblige you,” said the fellow grinning. 
*« That's kind ! then pray make haste."—‘* Aye, marry, 
He'll be so pl2as'd to hear from you, 
And to recevve your goodness too, 
I must’nt tarry.” 
Away then trots, full of good cheer and mirth, 
This mach too common son of earth. 
When ‘now he hears a shrill voice crying, 
** Stop, stop, good Master ;” 
Which makes him trot the faster. 
‘Till recollecting soon, and spying 
Who ‘tis—thinks he, 
I'm here upon a lonely common, 
And this is nothing buia poor old woman, 
What danger can there be ? 
He stops—when hobbling up to him, says she, 
** See here, I’ve found another bit of money, 
Which to my dearest Honey 
I'd wish to send, 
With my kind love, and so good bye, good friend.” 
“* Bye, bye,” he cries ; and off again he trudges. 





Thus she, like folks ef higher quality, 
Excell’d, we find, in LiBERALiTy. 
—So. now I leave my readers to be judges 
As toour common friend John Bull, 
With his choice skull, 
Whether he may not, now and then, as well 
Be taken in—for who can tell, 
When Papists—having laid their rods in pickle, 
Plead, with effroniery prodigious, 
For freedom, civil and KeLicious 1) 
Or else, when patriots his fancy-tickle, 
_ With fine reform— 
. When these on every topic dwell 
Nhat best can flatter honest plain Jobo Bull, 
‘hen who, I say, can tell 
How soon they may his passi. ns warm. 
So as to render him as fully 
Disposed to be adape, or cully, 
As Betty Gull? 
ARCHY M‘SCKIBBLE. 
Scribblethorpe-Hall. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





A Novet, in Letters; by the anchor of the Officer’s Widow and 
Family, Clergyman’s Daughter, &¢. &c. is in the press, entitled 
Iwanowsa ; or, the Maid of Moscow. 


A Treatise on the motion of Rockets, to. which is added, an Essay 
on Naval Gunnery, io Theory and Practice, designed for the use of 
the Army, Navy, and ali places, Milifary, Naval, anc Scientific in. 
structions, by William Moore, of the Roya! Military Academy, 
Woolwich, is expected to appear in the course wf the following 
mouth. : 


In the press, the life of Dr. Thomas Goodwin, sometime President 
of Magdalen College, Oxtord. With a Recommendatory Preface, by 
Jolin Luther, second edition, 8vo. 


The Sketches, Historie¢al and Descriptive, of the County of Lincoln, 
which are now publishing. in moathly numbers, will contain the 
Ancient and Modern History of the following Towns and Villages, 
viz. Algarkirk, Boston, Burgh, -Croyland, Donington, Gorberton, 
Holbeach, Horncastle, Kirton, Louth, Reverly, Spilsby, Spalding, 
Swineshead, West Deeping, &c. &c. Kach number will contain one 
elegant engraving; and forty-eight pages of letter press. 


A Tour through Italy, in two quarto volumes, exhibiting a view 
of its scenery, its antiquities, and its monuments ; particularly as 
they are objects of classicai interest and elucidation, with an account 
of the present state of its cities and towns : and occasional observa 
tions on the recent spoliations of the French. By the Rev. John 
hetwode Eustace. Hac est Ftalia diis sacra, bx genfes ejas, hoc 
oppida poputoraw, ‘Piin,.Nat. Hist. iii. 20. 


T. Livii Patavini Historiarum ab urbe condita libri qui supersunt 
XXXV. Recensuit et notis ad usum scholaruam accommodatis illus- 


-travin. J.B. L. Crevier; Emeritus Rhetorice Professor in Collegio 


Dormano-Bellovaco Universitatis Parisiensis, 0 tom, Svo. 


Mr. Johnson, Surgeon in Lancaster, has in the press an Essay on 
the Sigus of Murder on new-born Children, principally translated 
from the French of Dr, Mahord. 


Mr, Hobhouse’s Travels will be published early in May. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
eee 


i. S. B.'s communications will be duly, and regularly, attended to 






























